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WHY A HISTORY OF THE 
COMMUNITY OF LOMA LINDA? 

Because long before the appearance of the educa- 
ional and health care institutions which have made 
.oma Linda famous, the people of the area were con- 
ributing significantly to the history of the San Bernar¬ 
dino Valley. Much of the activity centered around what 
is now Mission Road, and the Mound itself. 

Before 1820 Franciscan missionaries from San 
Gabriel had a colony of Christian Indians learning 
agriculture, the location identified by the Guachama 
Marker. It was this colony that brought water from the 
mountains through the Zanja. This settlement was the 
forerunner of the Asistencia. 

The area was part of the Rancho San Bernardino. 
Life on the ranch was vividly described by Don Jose 
Maria Lugo, one of the owners, in his “Vida de un 
Ranchero,” from which the writer of Sunshine, Citrus 
and Science draws extensively in describing that pastoral 
period. 

The future Loma Linda was the southern bastion 
of the industrious Mormon Colony which converted the 
valley from cattle raising to agriculture and establish¬ 
ed along Mission Road pioneer families, Mormon and 
non-Mormon, Van Leuvens, Frinks, and others, whose 
citrus plantings laid the foundations for the Orange 
Empire. 

Mound City was a product of the great boom 
period, which brought in more permanent residents, 
among them James Cole, who raised Thoroughbred 
horses, operated the first race track in the valley, and 
introduced the first International Harvester. The col¬ 
lapse of the boom left an empty sixty-room luxury hotel 
on the mound. 

The phenomenal rush of health seekers to Southern 
California saw the conversion of the Mound City Villa 
to the Loma Linda Resort, a sanitarium-type conceiv¬ 
ed by physicians from the Pacific Hospital in Los 
Angeles. The list of stockholders read like a Who’s Who 
of Southern California. When this venture failed the 
property was sold to the Seventh-day Adventist Church, 
already successful in the operation of sanitariums at Bat¬ 
tle Creek, Michigan, and elsewhere. Schools of nurs¬ 
ing and medicine were established - the seeds from 
which grew the Loma Linda University of today As 
well as being a university town, today Loma Linda is 
noted for its health-care institutions, the Loma Linda 
University Medical Center, the Jerry L. Pettis 
Memorial Veterans Hospital, the Community Hospital, 
retirement and convalescent homes, in all totaling more 
than 2000 b^ds. 

For a period after the turn of the century the in¬ 
habitants of Loma Linda were primarily staff members 
and employees of its institutions and those who perform¬ 
ed services for them. But the life-style of this universi¬ 
ty and institutional town, its many attractive middle- 
class homes, quiet tree-lined streets, convenient shop¬ 
ping and banking facilities, low crime rate, all are 
attracting an increasing population who simply like to 
live here. In 1970 Loma Linda was incorporated as a 
General Law City, and in 1981 as a Charter City. 
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Sunshine Citrus and Science was written 
because it needed to be written — an informal 
history of a thriving and unique community, seen 
against the setting of time periods and changing 
environments. 
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Dedicated to the sturdy pioneers 
who in pursuit of their objective 
to create institutions of higher 
education and better health care 
absentmindedly gave birth to a city. 



INTRODUCTION 


This history, written by Dr. Keld J. Reynolds, chronicles the growth of 
the City of Loma Linda from its beginnings as an outpost of San Gabriel Mis¬ 
sion to its present status as a charter city, known world-wide for its ac¬ 
complishments in health-care education and service. 

Dr. Reynolds provides the historic beginnings of civilization in the Loma 
Linda area, from the establishment of the San Gabriel Spanish Mission ran¬ 
chos and Asistencia to Mexico’s independence from Spain and the Mexican 
land grants to the Lugo family. The transition from cattle raising during the 
Rancho period to the Mormon colonists and the growing of citrus followed 
rapidly after the war between the United States and Mexico. The Mormon 
period, beginning with the purchase of the Lugo grant, opened the door for 
a quick increase in the population of energetic Americans, who established 
San Bernardino County in 1853 and soon had diversified agricultural activities 
under way throughout the area now known as Loma Linda. Citrus became 
the most important industry, and railroads were needed to carry the fruit to 
eastern markets. 

Mound City Land Association was incorporated in 1875, Mound City 
Land and Water Company in 1887. Both sold land to a continuing influx of 
people wishing to locate in the San Bernardino valley. By 1888, developers 
had started construction of an eighty-room luxury hotel on the mound to serve 
tourists. Water from Mound City’s artesian well was predicted to become as 
famous as Manitou Springs in Colorado. The Mound City ventures did not 
succeed but left a vacant hotel on the mound overlooking a prosperous and 
progressively populous valley below, a valley that offered much to health 
seekers from the eastern states. 

A group of physicians and leading citizens, with these health seekers in 
mind, in 1900 organized the Loma Linda Association and purchased the Mound 
City Hotel and a small acreage around it, transforming the hotel into yet 
another health resort in the San Bernardino area. Again a good idea failed. 
Within five years Loma Linda had another new owner. 

Early in 1905 Ellen G. (Mrs. James) White had commissioned John Allen 
Burden to find a suitable location for a sanitarium-style institution in the 
Riverside-Redlands area. The location and the price were right; and the 
Seventh-day Adventist church became the owners of Loma Linda, but not 
for the purpose of creating a city. The purpose was education and health care; 
yet a community grew nevertheless, through good times and bad. Expansion 
of schools and of medical services to the people of San Bernardino Valley and 
even throughout the world continued. 

The population of the community grew and diversified as Adventists and 
others came to study and to work at the university and its medical center. Chur¬ 
ches, public and private schools, and various businesses came into existence 
until the public realized there was a need for city government. The process 
of becoming a city was no easy task. The registered voters determined the issue 
on September 22, 1970. Loma Linda, a place that had its beginning because 
of the expansion of San Gabriel Mission activities in San Bernardino Valley, 
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and obtained its growth and recognition as a community because of its church- 
related educational and health care institutions, today is a charter city, with 
all that such a status entails. 

Dr. Keld Reynolds, member of the Loma Linda Historical Commission, 
writes with great understanding of Sunshine, Citrus and Science — Loma 
Linda, from Indian Village to Charter City. 



Gerald A. Smith, Ed.D., Director 
San Bernardino County Museum Association, 
and founder of the County Museum 
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CHAPTER ONE 

PROLOGUE 


The aged priest made his way eastward. It was early summer, but already 

the afternoon sun made uncomfortably warm the heavy robe of coarse wool 

* ✓ 

which had protected the old man from the chill of the night as he slept on 
the ground the night before, surrounded by the neophytes who accompanied 
him. These mission Indians bore his meager baggage, some beans and parch- 
ed corn, and more importantly, the vestments, altar cloth and vessels needed 
to celebrate the Mass; for Father Francisco Dumetz was on a missionary 
journey. The stony ground and the stiff rawhide sandals he wore made walk¬ 
ing uncomfortable for feet so long accustomed to the smooth tiles of the San 
Gabriel cloister. He was getting old, he admitted to himself. This would pro¬ 
bably be his last mission. Only his experience and winning ways with the In¬ 
dians had persuaded Father Jose Maria Zalvidea, the administrator at San 
Gabriel Arcangel, to permit him to go. But Brother Francisco’s spirits were 
high. Age had not diminished the ardor of the missionary. It was for this he 
had entered the Brotherhood of Saint Francis of Assisi, and for this he had 
welcomed ordination. 

Four years previous to this. Father Zalvidea, with a scouting part}’ from 
Santa Barbara, had descended the Cajon into the bowl of a great valley, before 
turning westward to San Gabriel. Now Father Dumetz was to explore this 
valley and assess its possibilities as an outpost of the San Gabriel Mission and 
perhaps an extension of that mission’s already vast cattle empire. 

The little party probably entered the valley through the Agua Mansa Nar¬ 
rows and south of the hill the early settlers called the Cerrito Solo (“Lone Hill”), 
now called Slover Mountain. The sight was impressive. On the north side stret¬ 
ched a row of majestic peaks, the tallest still frosted with the snows of winter 
and on the south side of the valley were undulating foothills which almost 
closed it at the eastern end. From a rift in the range to the north (we call it 
the Cajon Pass, meaning “Big Box”), a great alluvial fan spread almost to the 
feet of Dumetz. The course of a river running diagonally through the valley 
w as marked by sandbars and dense vegetation, with much marshland in low- 
lying areas. With a practiced eye the missionary took it all in. There would 
be small game in the tules and larger game in the mountains. The green areas 
marked fertile and well-watered lands. Wisps of smoke here and there indicated 
human habitation. Soon some natives appeared, attracted by the unusual 
presence of a white man and of Indians in strange garb. The Gabrielino In¬ 
dians with Dumetz found they could communicate with the valley natives. 
The missionary must readily have come to the conclusion that this valley would 
be a suitable location for an asistencia, a mission outpost without a resident 
priest. 

The original record of this venture unfortunately has been lost. Informa¬ 
tion comes from Father Juan Caballeria, a Roman Catholic priest in San Ber¬ 
nardino from 1895 to 1903, who examined the Dumetz report at San Gabriel 
before it disappeared. According to Father Caballeria, Francisco Dumetz 
established a chapel at an Indian village called Guachama, where he celebrated 
the Mass with the neophytes who had accompanied him, in the presence of 
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the curious pagans. The date was May 20, 1810,“under the advocation of Saint 
Bernardino of Siena, in a place between San Gabriel and the mountain range, 
wherefor we called the place San Bernardino,”as Caballeria quotes Dumetz. 1 

As can readily be seen, the location is somewhat nebulous. Historians have 
supported several locations, the two most logical ones being Bunker Hill in 
what is now Colton, and a site in what is now Loma Linda, on Mission Road, 
about two-tenths of a mile east of Mountain View Avenue. The argument is 
over the comparative-likelihood of settlement in 1810 at either location by In¬ 
dians calling their village Guachama, “The Place of Plenty to Eat,“a Shoshone 
expression which some say was applied to the entire valley. Suffice to say that 
in 1932 the Arrowhead Chapter of the Daughters of the American Revolution 
chose to place a bronze plaque at the Mission Road location, where it remains 
to this day, commemorating the events of May 20, 1810, as a result of which 
the name San Bernardino came to be given to a valley, a city, a county, a 
range of mountains, and a majestic peak now looking down on a densely 
populated metropolitan complex. This significant encounter of white man with 
Indian, Christian with pagan, seems an appropriate place to begin the history 
of the city called Loma Linda, in Spanish meaning “Beautiful Hill." 

Tradition has it that a travel weary and probably hungry Indian hunter 
from the high desert, looking into the green bowl of the San Bernardino Valley, 
exclaimed,“This is the cupped hand of God.” True or not, this can serve as 
a felicitous opener for our story. The valley is a natural basin, intersected on 
the west side by a subterranean upcropping of bedrock known in modern times 
as the Bunker Hill Dike, which to this day influences the water table. In early 
times the valley floor was a swampy area intersected and surrounded by areas 
of dry brushlands. The Santa Ana River, emerging from the mountains north¬ 
east of the valley, followed a course marked by alders, sycamores, cottonwoods 
and willow s through a w'ash w r hich became a raging torrent after heavy spring 
rains. North of the river, creeks carried off water from several springs, some 
of them hot, hence the name Warm Creek. Near its confluence w'ith the river, 
this creek created a steamy swampland. 

The few Indian settlements in the valley were located along the base of 
the mountains and foothills and on dry benches adjacent to the sw^amps. Re¬ 
cent ethnological studies have identified the natives as Gabrielinos, from the 
west, Serranos from the northern mountains, and Cahuillas from the eastern 
passes and deserts, all thus named by the incoming Spaniards. Whatever their 
designation, they were probably from one ethnic root and they w'ere certainly 
related linguistically in that all spoke dialects of the Shoshonean group of 
languages. They shared cultural and ceremonial practices, traded freely w'ith 
each other, and intermarried. They lived on acorns, pine nuts, seeds of w'eeds 
and grasses, berries, and such other fruit as the region afforded, together wuth 
such small game as they could bring dow n wuth bow and arrow or snare in 
their primitive traps. They were gatherers and hunters, still semi-nomadic, 
and definitely not farmers. Such was the valley and such were the people of 
the valley before the arrival of the Europeans. 

The first white man known to have set foot in the San Bernardino Valley 
was Pedro Fages, the military commander of Alta California, from Monterey, 
who came through in 1772 in pursuit of some“leather-jacket”privates from 
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the presidio of San Diego who had gone AWOL. The second was the dedicated 
Franciscan missionary-explorer, Francisco Hermenegildo Garces, on his way 
from the Colorado River to the San Gabriel Mission in 1776. Neither Fages 
nor Garces appears to have given the valley much attention. Both were intent 
on finding a suitable direct route from Sonora, in Mexico proper, to Monterey, 
the seat of Spain’s government of Alta California. In their diaries can be found 
no mention of the conspicuous mound on the south side of the valley; which 

in later vears would be identified as the beautiful hill. 

* 

Almost another decade was to pass before Guachama was developed as 
a mission outpost and ranch by the friars of San Gabriel, and more years before 
a true asistencia was established in the vicinity. Indian troubles and other con¬ 
siderations caused Father Zalvidea to delay authorization. Meanwhile, San 
Luis Rey Mission established a ranch at Pala; San Diego Mission reached out 
to Santa Ysabel; and San Gabriel’s own Puente and Jurupa were flourishing. 
Therefore, when the natives at Guachama appealed for instruction in farm¬ 
ing and stock raising, the administrator at San Gabriel chose to respond 
favorably. At the same time he authorized extension into other valley 
rancherias , at Jumuba, a small settlement about three miles west of Guachama; 
and the larger Agua Caliente, on the north bench of the valley where there 
were hot springs later identified as Harlem, Urbita, and Arrowhead. 

A supply of water was essential if Guachama was to become a perma¬ 
nent establishment. Pedro Alvarez was brought from the Pueblo of Los Angeles 
to oversee construction of a water ditch, or zanja. He tapped the stream known 
today as Mill Creek, above Mentone, bringing water through Crafton and 
Redlands, vacant lands then, to the Guachama area, a distance of some twelve 
miles. 2 The actual work of digging the ditch was done by the Indians of 
Guachama, under the direction of their chief Solano. It is said that the 
workmen and women used the shoulder blades of slaughtered cattle for shovels 
and hoes, the women carrying the dirt in baskets. This Zanja continues to carry 
water through Mentone; and its course can be followed through Redlands in¬ 
to Loma Linda, where it ran north of the present Mission Road and roughly 
parallel to it, as far as the Van Leuven property of a later time, on the west 
side of Mountain View Avenue. It was Zanja water that nourished the first 
orange grove in the valley, on the Van Leuven place. Because the water from 
the big ditch was used by the Indians for domestic purposes as well as for ir¬ 
rigation, and it was therefore desirable to keep the water as cool as possible, 
cottonwood trees were planted along the banks in the Guachama area. The 
trees grew to great size and later gave the name of Cottonwood Row in early 
days to the thoroughfare now known as Mission Road. 

The mayordomo , or manager, sent from San Gabriel to take charge of 
the new outpost was Carlos Garcia. It was he who announced completion of 
constructon of the water ditch by inviting the Indians of San Gorgonio, the 
San Bernardino mountains and, the newly established valley ranches, to come 
to Guachama to watch the Indians there do their first spring planting. This 
was in May 1820, ten years after Father Dumetz had conducted the first Chris¬ 
tian service at the site. The friars reported that about one thousand Indians 
attended the demonstration. The completion of the ditch in the early summer 
of 1820 justifies the assumption that work was started not later than 1819, 
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fixing that as the beginning year for the Franciscan station at Guachama. 

It was probably at this time, or very soon thereafter, that the first per¬ 
manent building was constructed at Guachama. This was an adobe structure 
about ninety feet long from east to west, and about thirty feet wide, with door¬ 
ways at both ends to permit passage of a loaded carreta y the two-wheeled cart 
in use at the time. The building resembled a fort, the small window openings 
spaced at regular intervals along the sides suggesting loopholes. In this building 
the manager had his lodgings, and there were accommodations for visiting 
friars who came occasionally to conduct the mass and to baptize new con¬ 
verts. The remainder of the building consisted of storerooms for the harvests 
of wheat, barley, corn, beans and peas from the Indian farms 3 . This building 
stood a short distance north of the Guachama marker described above. It was 
to this first ranch headquarters and granary that the famous American trap¬ 
per, Jedediah Strong Smith, came to replenish his supplies on his way 
north from San Gabriel in 1827. Besides corn, peas and parched meal, he 
received wheat flour, indicating that a mill was operated at the place. 4 Thus 
Captain Smith was the first Yankee of record to visit what is now Loma Linda. 
Some years before, at the request of the Christian Indians, the San Gabriel 
authorities had agreed to establish an outpost at Guachama. The Franciscans 
had in mind beginning an inland chain of missions. Carlos Garcia was replaced 
as manager by Juan Nepomuceno Alvarado about 1827 or 1828. Soon after 
this transfer, work was begun on a site east of the original building, on higher 
ground later identified as Barton Hill. A building supervisor whom we know 
simply as Manuel w as brought from Mexico. Work on the Asistencia went for¬ 
ward to 1834, when the Decree of Secularization of August that year began 
the dissolution of the Franciscan mission enterprise in California. Following 
an attack by pagan Indians that fall, in which thirteen or fourteen Christian 
Indians were murdered, Manuel fled, presumably headed back to Mexico, 
while the superintendent stayed on for a short time, trying to hold things 
together as best he could. 

The end of Spanish rule in Alta California on April 11, 1822, and the 
transfer to officials of the newly formed Republic of Mexico, caused scarcely 
a ripple in the San Bernardino Valley. However, when the anticlericism of 
the new government in Mexico City, reinforced by pressure for secularization 
of the rich mission properties on the part of land-hungry Californians, brought 
down the mission svstem, the San Gabriel connection was broken in the vallev; 
and the unfinished Asistencia, like the parent mission, began to fall into decay. 

The restored Asistencia on Barton Road remains a reminder of mission 
days. When restoration was begun in 1928 there was guidance from persons 
still living who remembered the mission outpost as it had been — an enclosed 
compound with adobe walls three feet in thickness and ten feet high, with 
only one opening to the outside, a gate of logs, near the northeast corner. In¬ 
side the walls, opening on an enclosed patio, were rooms — fourteen of them 
completed when construction was stopped. On the northeast corner was a small 
room with a door to the outside but none to the inside. This is thought to have 
been intended for a chapel. South of this room was another, opening on the 
patio and having a fireplace, the only such room in the building, probably 
intended as a guestroom for visiting friars. Over all were roofs of tule, overlaid 
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with clay and tar. The roofs were supported by beams of big-cone spruce, 
with cross beams of hemlock. The wood came from the nearby mountains, 
probably the beginning of lumbering in the San Bernardinos. 

The friars are remembered in the valley for their dedication to the con¬ 
version, education in practical matters, and general well-being of the Indian 
neophytes and others who came under their influence. They left a seed of 
Roman Catholic Christianity which throve for some years after the turn of 
the century in a schoolhouse in Bryn Mawr. More recently the congregation 
found its home in a mission-style church on Mountain View Avenue, a quarter 
of a mile west of the Guachama location. In a sense this church is the spiritual 
descendant of that company which celebrated its first Mass on May 20, 1810, 
and a few years late scooped out the Zanja, worked the first farms and raised 
the first adobe walls in the valley. Loma Linda’s Catholic church is ap¬ 
propriately dedicated to Saint Joseph the Worker, in whose shop a young 
carpenter named Jesus learned to work with his hands. 
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Guachama Marker, on Mission Hoad, two-tenths of a mile east of Mountain View Avenue 


Artist’s rendering from contemporary descriptions, of the San Gabriel Mission Granary, erected 
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Two views of the restored Asistencia. a monument to an era in which Lomu Linda had its roots. 
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CHAPTER TWO 


HACENDADOS TO SAINTS 


Juan B. Alvarado, the Mexican governor of Upper California, by a few 
strokes of his quill pen on June 21, 1842, granted to the Lugo and Sepulveda 
families a property bearing the name Rancho San Bernardino, including a pro¬ 
minent mound on the south side of the valley. The future Loma Linda had 
passed into private hands. 

The Lugos were no mere lords of the sage and the tumbleweeds. They 
were ranchers and master stockmen, respected members of the hacendados , 
the landed gentry of Upper California. The patriarch of the family was An¬ 
tonio Maria Lugo, a California-born Spaniard, soldier and rancher, owner 
of San Antonio (Lugo), a domain of 29,500 acres near the present city of Comp¬ 
ton. Finding this ranch too small for his 14,000 head of cattle, he petitioned 
for Santa Ana del Chino, of 22,200 acres, which his grandnephew, Governor 
Alvarado, granted in 1841. Later that year Don Antonio left Chino to the care 
of his son-in-law Isaac Williams, and retired to his townhouse in Los Angeles, 
where at the age of sixty-seven he settled down with his fourteen-year-old bride. 
Dona Antonia German. 

Previously, in 1839, Don Antonio had secured from Governor Alvarado 
a permit for his son, Jos^del Carmen Lugo, to establish a colony in the San 
Bernardino Valley. Into the venture with Don Jose del Carmen went his older 
brother Jose^Maria and a younger brother Vicente. The brothers brought with 
them 4,000 head of Lugo stock. At least twenty-seven colonists are known to 
have signed up; but though the Lugos were experienced ranchers, for some 
reason the colony did not succeed. It was then the brothers sought personal 
possession of the valley, in which they succeeded with the granting of Rancho 
San Bernardino, totaling eighteen square leagues, or slightly more than 78,000 
acres. 1 

Under Spanish and Mexican law a private grant was limited to eleven 
square leagues, while a permit to establish a colony carried no limit on the 
amount of land, except that it was supposed to be related to the number of 
colonists. (A square league was the equivalent of 4,336.6 acres. 2 ). 

Despite the collapse of the colony, the governor dealt generously with 
the Lugos. The San Bernardino grant specified that the owners were to select 
eight leagues as their private property. Actually they conducted their affairs 
as though the entire grant was their personal property, which may well have 
been the intention of the governor. For this princely domain the Lugos paid 
the equivalent of $800 in hides and tallow, the legal tender among the Califor¬ 
nians. Included in the grant was the Rancho Yucaipa, which was occupied 
by Diego Sepulveda, a cousin and partner of the Lugos. 

The granting of judicial possession of the San Bernardino ranch followed 
age-old Spanish procedures. It took place on August 4, 1842. 3 Judge Manuel 
Dominguez of the Los Angeles court was in charge. He was accompanied by 
the required witnesses. The owners of adjacent ranches had been notified and 
had filed no objections. Two cordbearers were appointed to conduct the survey, 
using the prescribed rawhide lariat, fifty varas in length. (The vara was equal 
to four “hands,” or 48 “fingers,” or 33.5 inches. 4 ) The mounted cordbearers 
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each carried a long pole pointed at one end, the poles firmly attached to op¬ 
posite ends of the lariat. The initial stake setting was at the Cerrito Solo 
southwest of the modern city of Colton, determined to be the western boun¬ 
dary of the ranch. While the first cordbearer held his position, the second cord- 
bearer ran his horse to the end of the lariat and there punched his stake in 
the ground. This gallop and punch, gallop and punch, was repeated until the 
entire circumference had been ridden — the witnesses accompanying the cord- 
bearers the entire distance. The survey completed, participants, friends and 
neighbors celebrated. 

After the land had been surveyed in the presence of the judge and 
witnesses, and the procedure had been duly recorded for the court, a copy 
of the record was given to the grantees. This record, with a copy of the grant 
from the governor, constituted legal title; and the entire document was called 
the expediente. After the American takeover of California, this expediente was 
submitted to the Land Commission, the grant was confirmed, and a patent 
issued by the government of the United States. It is remarkable that the new 
government confirmed the majority of the Spanish and Mexican grants which 
had been surveyed in the manner described, since the rawhide lariat, if dragged 
through water or became otherwise water-soaked, would expand considerably, 
and then as it dried would return to its original length, making it somewhat 
unreliable as an instrument of measurement. 

The Lugo brothers now set about establishing their homes in the valley. 
Don Jose del Carmen, who appeared to be the leader, moved his wife and 
two daughters into the Asistencia which had been refurbished for the use of 
the family. Don Jose^Maria built his adobe on the site of the former Indian 
rancheria called Jumuba, near the north entrance to Reche Canyon, and in 
a locality where in recent times streets have been given Indian names such 
as Chumash, Cahuilla and Mohave. Don Vicente chose a site farther north 
and west, not far from the modern Colton Municipal Park. The Los Angeles 
census of 1844 listed seventeen family members and retainers living at the 
Asistencia, nine at Jumuba, and the household of Vicente, including servants, 
numbered eight. In addition, seventy-eight persons were counted at Politana, 
a settlement of Spaniards from New Mexico, located in what is now Colton, 
at the foot of Ninth Street near the original location of the Southern Pacific 
depot. There were 200 Indians living at Guachama. 

Jose 7 del Carmen Lugo describes ranch life in his Vida de un Ranchero, 5 
The day began at three in the morning when the entire household was sum¬ 
moned for family prayers. Breakfast was early for the men who went to the 
fields and the corrals. Others ate later. The women of the household began 
the day with washing and cleaning. Afterwards, cooking and sewing occupied 
the remainder of the day. Field work consisted of tending fields of rice, corn, 
beans, barley and other grains, also squash and melons. Some cotton and hemp 
were grown. The men and the Indian servants did the milking, usually under 
the watchful eye of one of the women,.to see that the milk was kept clean 
and was properly strained. Indians churned butter and made several varieties 
of cheese, both hard and soft. Men cut the timber for building and the wood 
for cooking. Cooking was done on stones outside of the house or on stones or 
an adobe stove in the kitchen. Here the meals were eaten. Later, as the families 
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became more affluent, dining tables appeared, with linen and silver, the lat¬ 
ter replacing the all-purpose knife. 

Food was wholesome and varied. For breakfast the well-to-do had rich 
Spanish chocolate made with milk, with bread or tortillas, and a porridge made 
from wheat or corn. The men who worked had more solid fare, such as meat 
with chiles, onions and beans, mindful that there would not be another meal 
before four or five in the afternoon, following the siesta. During Lent the first 
meal was eaten at noon, a second in late evening. These meals usually con¬ 
sisted of fish, squash chopped fine, or quelitos , consisting of native herbs, well 
boiled and mixed with beans, half and half. There was neither coffee nor tea. 

Soon after eight in the evening the entire household met again for prayers, 
reciting the Rosary and addressing prayers to specific saints. The family then 
retired — the parents to their own room, the male children to the galleries 
or porches in the open air, and the girls to an enclosed quarter of which the 
parents had the only key. The family members slept on hides spread on the 
floor or in cowhide hammocks. As the family became better off, there were 
beds made from wooden frames with leather stretched over them. The basic 
house consisted of two rooms, an entry-living room and a bedroom. To these 
more rooms were added as the family had need or could afford. 

The women of the family wore short skirts with a belt, and a chemise 
reaching from the neck to below the waist. On the upper body they wore a 
kerchief made from silk, linen, or cotton, thrown over the shoulders, crossed 
over the breasts, and fastened to each side of the belt. All wrapped their heads 
in a muffler-like rebozo when in public, and this was as fine and costly as 
their means afforded. 

The men wore knee pants with garters of gold or silver lace, if the wearer 
could afford such ornament. The lower leg was protected with leather leg¬ 
gings. Shirts were of cotton or linen. Over the shirt a waistcoat was worn, 
and over that a short jacket. Waistcoat and jacket were always either blue 
or black in color. 

The shoes worn by men and women were of calfskin, sewn and em¬ 
broidered with white thread from the maguey plant. 

Men did not cut their hair. The hair was combed back, gathered at the 
back of the neck and made into a braid of two strands. A kerchief of black 
silk, knotted behind, was worn on the head; and a Spanish hat was worn over 
the kerchief. Women let their hair fall over the ears, parted it in the middle, 
then braided it as did the men. 

After 1848, said Don Jose del Carmen, the Californians dressed in modern 
European fashion. Only the old retained the costume of their ancestors. 

The life of a rancher was not easy. Hours were long and the work was 
hard. The writer tells of leaving his ranch on occasion at one o'clock in the 
afternoon, riding to Los Angeles where he would arrive at about seven, leav¬ 
ing at about nine that same night, and riding through the night so as to be 
home at daybreak the following morning in time to direct the field hands and 
cowboys beginning the day’s work. And always the ranchers had to be on the 
lookout against hostile Indians and white outlaws for whom the ranch stock 
was a tempting prize. Jose 7 Maria and Vicente soon tired of this strenuous life, 
leaving the responsibility of managing the ranch to Jose del Carmen. 
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The crossroads store, so essential on the Anglo-American frontier, was 
not a feature in Hispanic California. To a large extent the ranches were self- 
sufficient. There were stores in Los Angeles where additional needs could be 
met, but the ranchers preferred to deal with the “Boston Ships, ”the New 
England trading vessels whose role in the colonial California economy was 
graphically described by Charles Dana in his Two Years Before the Mast. When 
word was passed inland that a Boston Ship was at anchor in a convenient har¬ 
bor or cove, the rancher would load his carreta with dried hides, stored for 
the occasion “California bank notes”, and the family would go shopping. The 
hides had a fluctuating value of from one to three dollars on the ships. These 
floating department stores offered an amazing assortment of goods: yardage 
from silks to calico, hardware, tools, china, cutlery, guns, gunpowder, shoes, 
stockings, furniture, cigars, liquor, needles, spices, sugar, Chinese fire-crackers, 
and even an occasional piano or billiard table. Shopping had to be planned 
carefully; for opportunities were few and far between. 

There were diversions. Neighbors frequently came together for fandangos 
of dancing and feasting. Horse racing was the most common and most popular 
sport, followed by cock fighting. The latter was of two kinds, the pelea de 
gallos , in which the birds fought against each other; and the corrida de gallos , 
in which a luckless rooster was buried in the ground with only his head show¬ 
ing, and horsemen galloping past would attempt to grasp the head and pull 
up the rooster. Bull fighting was of two kinds; the toreada , between the bull 
and a mounted man, in which the bull was rarely killed, and the fight between 
a bull and a bear. Jose 7 del Carmen had a plaza de toros for this sport, in which 
a wild bull was pitted against a bear, usually one captured in the foothills 
near where Patton is now, until one animal killed the other. The rodeo was 
an annual event, not for exhibition or competition, but for the practical pur¬ 
pose of claiming and branding young cattle after the calving season. 6 

The year had two high points. In November the trade caravans arrived 
from the New 7 Mexico settlements, laden with woolen goods from the high coun¬ 
try. And in April the wagon masters assembled the caravans at the San Ber¬ 
nardino Ranch for the trip back to Santa Fe, this time carrying bales of Oriental 
silks and fine bleached grass cloth, and driving great herds of cattle and horses, 
California stock highly prized by the New Mexicans because of its superior 
quality. The exact location of the rendezvous stockade and corrals is not known; 
but it w 7 as undoubtedly on the Lugo ranch, probably between Colton and 
Loma Linda. 7 

On a crude map filed with Governor Alvarado by the Lugos in 1841, a 
road is shown from the Asistencia westward past Jumuba, approximately the 
present Barton Road. 8 Don Jose del Carmen, riding along this road from his 
home to that of his brother Don Jose Maria, would pass a little to the south 
of the Loma Linda mound. If, moved by a fine spring day, he turned his horse 
aside and rode to the top of the mound, a spectacular view would be spread 
before him. The green valley would be framed by lofty mountains, perhaps 
wearing a white veil of snow from a late storm. He would see the course of 
the Santa Ana (which the Lugos called the San Bernardino), the alluvial fans 
of Lytle Creek and the Cajon reaching far into the valley, and the Cerrito 
Solo, marking the western boundary of his domain. Down the road he would 
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see the cluster of buildings at Jumuba, where he was bound; and, if there was 
no obscuring haze, he would barely be able to see the home of Vicente on 
higher ground to the north. Here and there in the valley, wisps of dust disclosed 
the location of great herds of cattle and droves of horses — the pride and wealth 
of his family, watched over by Indian cowboys. 

The peace of the valley was not to last. A Santa Ana of change was stir¬ 
ring the dust and moving the tumbleweeds. In retrospect, the years 1846 to 
1848 forever changed the valley. The government of Upper California was 
bankrupt and deteriorating. Indian raids and uprisings were becoming less 
manageable. Anglos were infiltrating in increasing numbers. Californians were 
fighting among themselves. In 1846 John C. Fremont, an officer of the United 
States Army, with a number of accomplices, raised the Bear Flag and pro¬ 
claimed the establishment of an independent California Republic, anticipating 
American annexation; Commodore Sloat raised the American flag over 
Monterey; American forces occupied Los Angeles; and the Californians lost 
to General Stephen Kearny at the Battle of San Pasqual. On January 13, 1847, 
the Capitulation of Cajuenga took California out of the war; and in the follow¬ 
ing year the Treaty of Guadalupe, negotiated between January and May, gave 
the United States possession of California. Meanwhile, James Marshall had 
discovered gold at Sutter’s Mill; and soon the stampede of the Anglos began. 

Jose del Carmen Lugo and Diego Sepulveda were ardent supporters of 
the cause of the Californians. But when it became clear that theirs was a lost 
cause they made the best of it, and Jose del Carmen even became a friend 
of Fremont. Jos^del Carmen Lugo was now thirty-five years of age, in his 
prime, but growing tired of the strain and turmoil and of the growing dif¬ 
ficulty of protecting the family interests in the valley. Adding to his distress, 
in the winter of 1848 snow fell in the valley to a depth of two feet, destroying 
several thousand head of cattle. Increasingly his life focused on Los Angeles, 
still an enclave of Hispanic life. 

Relief came through the Latter Day Saints. In January 1847, the Mor¬ 
mon Battalion, recruited in Iowa for the United States Army from Mormons 
on their way west, arrived in California. In April, a detachment from the Bat¬ 
talion was dispatched to the Cajon to discourage white and Indian miscreants. 
Later that same year Mormons participated in a major logging operation at 
the headwaters of Mill Creek. In April of 1848 Mormons returning to the Salt 
Lake Basin took the first wagon over the Spanish Trail, with the last spring 
caravan ever to make the trip. And in the fall of that year Jefferson Hunt, 
a former Battalion member, guided the first westbound wagon train over the 
Spanish Trail and through the Cajon Pass into the valley. 

Mormons returning from California spread glowing reports about the 
Chino-San Bernardino area, to which church leaders gave attention. They con¬ 
cluded that an outpost in Southern California would be advantageous, and 
Brigham Young gave his consent for such a venture. However, when he came 
to the staging area at Payson, in March 1851, instead of the twenty or so 
volunteers he had anticipated, he found nearly 500 waiting, with 150 wagons. 
He recorded his reaction:‘T was shocked at the sight of so many of the saints 
running to California, chiefly after the god of this world, and was unable to 
address them.” 9 This cavalcade, so important in the history of the San Ber- 
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nardino Valley, therefore left without the official blessing of their chief: 150 
wagons, 588 oxen, 336 cows, 21 young stock, 107 horses, 52 mules, and 437 
men, women and children. Leading the company were two“apostles,”Amasa 
Lyman and Charles C. Rich, each with multiple households. 

The Mormons had hoped to buy the Chino Ranch from Isaac Williams, 
who previously had shown an interest in selling but who now refused. The 
next choice was the Lugo’s San Bernardino Ranch, and here the Mormons 
found the owners willing. On September 22, 1851, the deal was made. 10 The 
newcomers bought for $77,500 the property for which the Lugos had paid 
$800 in hides and tallow only nine years before. The terms were $25,000 down, 
and the balance of $52,500 to be paid within two years, with interest at 2.5 
percent per month. It must be pointed out here that this was not an official 
venture of the Mormon church. It involved only the participants. 

At the time of the purchase, the new owners understood they were buy¬ 
ing eighteen square leagues of land, or almost 80,000 acres. However, the legal 
process disclosed that they had title to slightly over 35,000 acres, the eight 
leagues granted to the Lugos as personal property. The remainder of the tract 
was declared public land. But Lyman, Rich and Company won permission 
to select the eight leagues of their choice. After a long delay, during which 
squatters established farms and homes in various parts of the valley, the col¬ 
ony leaders decided on the boundaries they wanted and the survey was made 
in 1857. 11 

Some of the squatters had settled on the attractive bench lands of the South 
Valley, thinking it would be public land since it was far from the town of 
San Bernardino. When their lands were chosen by the Mormons as part of 
their eight leagues, the unhappy settlers found themselves obliged to pay a 
tithe (a tenth) of their increase to the church authorities, whether they were 
Mormons or not. 

The crushing debt and high rate of interest for still unimproved land pro¬ 
ved strong incentives for the industrious Mormons. They built a stockade and 
laid out a town. They bought lots and small farms for the intensive agriculture 
they knew. They planted thousands of acres of grain and erected a mill. In 
the canyons they erected water-driven sawmills. Soon their freight wagons 
were creaking into Los Angeles laden with lumber, flour, produce, dairy pro¬ 
ducts, chickens and eggs. At a tvpicaLHarvest Feast’they exhibited a stalk 
of Indian corn measuring more than nine feet to the first ear, four onions with 
a total weight of nine pounds, one cabbage weighing more than twenty-four 
pounds, and melons and squash of equally astonishing size, all raised in valley 
gardens. The 5,700 peach and apple trees, and the 60,000 berry vines reported 
bv the tax assessor in 1858 were for the most part from Mormon plantings. 
A large vineyard was set out in what began to be described as the mission 
district. Nathan C. Tenney (later, Bishop Tenney) was put in charge of 
agricultural operations south of the Santa Ana and moved into the Asistencia, 
where his wife conducted a school for the neighborhood children, the first mis¬ 
sion school. 

Meanwhile a political entity was emerging. In 1852, Jefferson Hunt was 
elected to the California Legislature. The following year he introduced a bill 
separating San Bernardino from Los Angeles and creating a separate county. 
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The first officers of the new county were all Mormons. In 1854 San Bernar¬ 
dino was incorporated as a city. Amasa Lyman was the first mayor, with 
Charles Rich succeeding him in 1855. 

Five years after their auspicious beginnings in the valley, the Mormons 
received peremptory orders to return to Deseret. The uneasy relationship ex¬ 
isting between the Salt Lake hierarchy and the government of the United States 
may have been a reason, or a pretext. A more likely reason for the recall was 
a fear on the part of Brigham Young that the far-away colony might slip from 
the authority of the church, or might apostatize. Be that as it may, more than 
half of the colonists responded to the call, selling their holdings for a fraction 
of their value. Some were quickly disillusioned and returned to begin again. 
But the exodus had drained the city and the county of officials and had dealt 
the economy a severe blow. 12 Only after the departure of Lyman and Rich 
was the mortgage lifted. Ebenezer Hanks had been left in charge. On February 
15, 1858, he closed the books by signing over to the firm of Conn, Tucker and 
Allen the remaining unsold lands of the San Bernardino Ranch for $18,000, 
slightly more than enough to pay off the balance still due. 13 

There followed a number of distress-filled years. The remaining settlers 
polarized as loyal saints and apostates. The latter encompassed everyone not 
in the first category, thus including people who had never been Mormons. 
Armed clashes occurred. The discovery of placer gold in the Holcomb Valley 
near Big Bear Lake led to a rush and the establishment of Belleville, a ribald 
community which almost defeated San Bernardino for the county seat. Then 
the Civil War cast a shadow over Southern California. Confederate sym¬ 
pathizers, such as the Knights of the Golden Circle and the Knights of the 
Columbian Star, threatened violence. A plebiscite in 1859 recorded a larger 
than two-thirds vote in favor of creating a new state out of California’s 
southland, which it was hoped would join the Confederacy and take New Mex¬ 
ico with it. Through these dismal years nature took its toll. 1856 and 1857 
were years of drought, when Santa Ana winds scorched the earth and the 
waterpowered mills were idle. In 1862 occurred the worst flooding in the 
history of the valley, followed by two years of unparalleled drought during 
which an estimated 46 percent of the cattle in southern California died. Hard 
scorching winds from the desert brought millions of grasshoppers to add to 
the general distress. On top of all this, an epidemic of smallpox ravaged the 
whole of southern California. Making its appearance in the fall of 1862, the 
plague grew steadily worse in 1863. It was especially hard on the Mexican 
and Indian populations. Business in Los Angeles, already hard hit by the 
drought, came to a standstill. In 1863 the City of San Bernardino was disin¬ 
corporated — local government was costing more than the fragile and ailing 
economy could afford. 

On the plus side, San Bernardino was reincorporated in 1869. Regular 
transportation between the valley and Los Angeles was provided by the An¬ 
drews Line, beginning in 1863, with four-horse coaches. And in 1865 Phineas 
Banning and Company began regular stage service between Wilmington and 
Yuma through the valley. Resettlement of the valley began largely through 
the efforts of William A. Conn, of the firm of Conn, Tucker and Allen. Conn 
served in the California Assembly for several years, and from 1867 to 1871 
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he was a state senator. Senator Bill Conn, as he preferred to be called, was 
revered as a philanthropist and community builder. Perhaps he should be called 
the father of the San Bernardino Valley community. His firm sold hundreds 
of parcels of land to settlers and their families, and it was said that Senator 
Bill never foreclosed on anyone who missed payments on account of ill health 
or temporary unemployment. 

With land titles secured following the official survey of the Rancho San 
Bernardino in 1857, Mormon colonists and others began to buy land along 
Cottonwood Row in the Mission District, in what would become Loma Lin¬ 
da. (Most of Loma Linda lies within Blocks 56, 57 and 75 of that survey.)Ben- 
jamin Van Leuven located on the east side of Mountain View Avenue, Anson 
Van Leuven on the west side, John A. Van Leuven along Cottonwood Row, 
near where the Guachama marker now stands on Mission Road. James A. Cole 
and Alfred Bybee also bought along Cottonwood Row. The Dudley Pines fami¬ 
ly and the Frink brothers, Horace and John, settled in San Timoteo Canyon 
on government land outside of the Mormon survey. In time the Pines bought 
the Bybee ranch, then sold it to Michael Wallace, who in turn sold it to Horace 
Frink. Seldom was the purchase price in these transactions above $500. 14 

About 1858 the Dudley Pines opened the Pines Hotel in San Bernardino, 
on 3rd Street and Arrowhead, the second hostelry in the small town, after 
the Bella Union. A sign on a wall of the two-story adobe hotel tells something 
about the times: 15 


RULES FOR THE HOTEL 

Four cents a night for bed, six cents with supper. No more than 
five to sleep in one bed, no boots to be worn in bed. Organ grinders 
to sleep in washhouse. No dogs allowed upstairs, no beer allowed 
in kitchen. No razor grinders or tinkers taken in. 

The homes of Anson Van Leuven and Horace Frink are part of the 
historical heritage of the City of Loma Linda; therefore their stories merit in¬ 
clusion in this narrative. 

The Van Leuvens probably constitute the valley’s largest pioneer family, 
sometimes a hundred or more relatives gathering for their traditional annual 
reunions. It all began with the arrival in San Bernardino in 1854 by wagon 
train of Frederick Van Leuven with ten children, and his brother Benjamin 
with eight children. One of Frederick’s children was Anson, then 25 years of 
age. The Van Leuvens were Mormons. They had come across the plains in 
Conestoga wagons loaded with all their worldly goods. They were resourceful 
pioneer stock. The men could till the soil, raise horses and cattle, and build 
their own homes. Their women could spin, weave, and sew the family clothing, 
raise vegetables for the kitchen, and keep the traditional early-American herb 
garden, the source of condiments and medications. Elaine Egenes, a Van 
Leuven descendant, describes the herbs grown in such a garden: 16 

Colts Foot, a cough remedy, a delicious tea, and a nicotine smoke. 
Motherwort, to treat hysteria. 

Angelica, protection, etc. 
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Woodruff, used to flavor May wine. 

Wormwood (sage), used as a warming medicine for children and 

animals. 

Mint, for flavoring, and for stomach disorders. 

Chicory, a substitute for coffee. 

Southerwood, hung up in closets for moth-proofing. 

An example of the imaginative pharmaceuticals of the times comes from 
a notebook owned by John Van Leuven, also recorded by Elaine Egenes. The 
original spelling has been retained. 17 

Rheumaties or headache - 1/2 oz. of spirits of terpentine, 1/2 oz. 

of aromia, 1 oz. gum camphor, 3/4 oz. caynne pepper, 1/8 oz. 

opium, 1 qt. of good brandy, mix well, ready for use in six hours. 

(Possibly the *‘aromia”should be read ammonia.) 

Such were the times, and such was the family which produced Anson 
Van Leuven. 

Anson Van Leuven is generally credited with growing the first orange 
trees in the San Bernardino Valley. In the fall of 1857 after the crops had been 
planted, the Van Leuven men went to the William Wolfskill Nurseries near 
Los Angeles to buy apple and peach trees and grape vines. Here they saw their 
first orange trees and were encouraged to believe oranges could be grown in 
their valley. Anson brought back six seedling trees, of which he planted three 
on his place, where they throve. (Seedling oranges were so called because they 
contained many seeds.)In 1861 he planted four acres of three-year-old nursery 
stock, expanding his groves in 1865 and 1873, making him a pioneer in the 
commercial production of oranges in what was to be called the Orange Empire. 

Anson Van Leuven held several offices of public trust. In 1859 he was 
naturalized (he was born in Canada) so he could run successfully for the of¬ 
fice of sheriff of San Bernardino County in 1860. In 1862 he was made a deputy 
United States marshal, an office he held through the troubled Civil War years. 
In 1863 he was elected to represent San Bernardino County in the lower house 
of the California state legislature, the same year in which he was married to 
Elizabeth Robinson, his friend Judge Alley D. Boren officiating. 

In December of 1868 the Van Leuven home was destroyed by fire, 
originating where a stovepipe ran through a canvas ceiling. Only Elizabeth 
was home and nothing could be saved. The young couple then set about plan¬ 
ning the home of their dreams, a two-story southern mansion type, to be built 
of brick. Anson and Elizabeth molded the thousands of bricks needed to con¬ 
struct the walls, fired the bricks, and built the house — a present-day land¬ 
mark at 10664 Mountain View Avenue. Anson Van Leuven died on May 23, 
1896, at the age of 66. The Van Leuven daughter, Maude Elizabeth, and her 
husband Jay Boone lived in the house for many years, after which it went out 
of the family. The brick walls were disguised with plaster, but the Van Leuven 
profile remains. 16 

Horace Monroe Frink, born in 1831, in childhood played in the shadow 
of Cumorah Hill, sacred to the Mormon church, near Palmyra, New York. 
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His family and the Brigham Youngs were friends, and the Frinks moved west 
with the Mormon migration. Though never a member of the Mormon church, 
Horace at the age of 15 drove the Brigham Young family wagon across the 
plains to Salt Lake in 1847. 

This was the beginning of an adventurous life. Horace went on west and 
was at Hangtown (Placerville) and at Sutter’s Mill as the gold rush began. 
Later he served as a scout and guide under General John C. Fremont and Com¬ 
modore Robert F. Stockton. He served as wagon master for west-bound im¬ 
migrant trains. He was employed by mining companies in Arizona to transport 
gold to Wilmington, for shipment to the San Francisco mint. He carried the 
gold in a light wagon with a false bottom, using fast horses over roads known 
only to him, never losing any of the gold to Indians or highwaymen. By 1863 
he was operating a freight line from Wilmington into Arizona and Utah, us¬ 
ing heavy wagons with eight-foot wheels and trailers, pulled by teams of six¬ 
teen and twentv mules. 

✓ 

His brother, John Randolph, two years older, worked as a youth for Kit 
Carson in 1845, then guided wagon trains from Missouri to the gold diggings; 
in 1853 he accompanied General FreTnont through the San Joaquin Valley. 
The following year he settled on government land at El Casco, in San Timoteo 
Canyon, where he engaged in farming, dairying and stock raising. In 1857 
Horace and his wife joined him at El Casco Ranch, and the two brothers con¬ 
ducted a freighting business from there. It was a good location because the 
old Sonora Road via Warner’s Ranch and Fort Yuma and the newer Brad¬ 
shaw Road to Arizona ran through the canyon. 

The Frink brothers helped lay out the route of the Southern Pacific in 
the early 1870s. Their advice against laying the tracks across the Salton Sink 
went unheeded but was remembered in 1906 when the swelling Salton Sea 
required repeated moving of the tracks. 

Horace Frink sold his interest in El Casco to his brother in 1860 and bought 

thirtv acres of land on Mill Street in San Bernardino, west of Waterman. Six 

«• * 

years later he traded this land and $400 worth of cattle to Michael Wallace 

✓ 

for the 100-acre ranch on Cottonwood Row which had formerly belonged to 

Alfred Bvbee and later to Dudley Pines. Here he and his familv moved into 

#• + * 

the Pines adobe. 

Like his neighbors on Cottonwood Row, Horace Frink raised fruit and 
stock. In 1860 he set out twenty orange trees, one of the earliest citrus plant¬ 
ings in the valley. In 1870 he began construction of the home which is now 
known as the Frink Hacienda Adobe, at 26248 Mission Road, the only one 
remaining of the Cottonwood Row pioneer homes. 

Horace Frink was not destined to enjoy his new home. His strenuous life 
took its toll and he died in July of 1874 as his new home was nearing comple¬ 
tion and as his orange trees were coming to bearing. A number of his descen¬ 
dants still live in the valley. 19 

Perhaps the heaviest investor in the area was James A. Cole. Jim Cole 
had come west in the Mormon migration and had come to the San Bernar¬ 
dino Valley w ith the colony. Beginning in 1860 with thirty acres, he increas¬ 
ed his holding to about 700 acres, containing much of what was to become 
Loma Linda. He raised stock and forage crops to service the wagon trains on 
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the old trail through San Timoteo Canyon, often keeping as many as 200 horses 
and mules overnight. He operated his own freight line to Prescott, Arizona. 
He was one of the first of the pioneers to bring blooded stock to the valley, 
including a Percheron Norman stallion, and carriage and riding horses. These 
latter probably accounted for his owning a race track on Mill Street, west of 
Tippecanoe. He is also remembered as the owner and operator of the first 
McCormick Reaper brought to the valley. Jim Cole died in 1888. The old Cole 
homestead and barn on Mission Road burned in 1979. Cole Street in Loma 
Linda was named for this pioneer. 20 

The years of this chapter marked the dissolution of a way of life in the 
valley and the birth of a new culture. By the end of the 1860s gone was the 
picturesque, open-handed paisano , his vast herds of skinny, half-wild cattle, 
and his stables of blooded horses. Gone were the Mexican and Indian vagueros , 
perhaps the best cowhands and horse wranglers of all time. The incoming 
American was a farmer rather than a rancher, a business man and a profes¬ 
sional. The thrifty Mormons had introduced diversified farming and improv¬ 
ed the cattle. Their bulls, when bred with native cows, produced heavier calves 
with a better grade of meat. The value of cattle was no longer in hides and 
tallow but in the red meat demanded by the newcomer. Whereas the Hispanic 
Californians had held the Christian Indian in a sort of benevolent serfdom, 
comfortable for man and servant, the newcomer was distrustful of the Indian, 
if not downright hostile. In his view, Indians belonged on reservations. 

While the United States Land Commission approved the majority of land 
grants made by the governments of Spain and Mexico in California, legal fees, 
sharp legal practices, and other considerations confusing to the hacendados 
left them ruined as a class. In this respect the Lugos fared better than most. 
They got their money. However, a few years after they had sold the San Ber¬ 
nardino Ranch, Don Vicente, through sharp Yankee practices, lost his share 
of his father’s Rancho San Antonio (Lugo), and was left with only the proper¬ 
ty his wife owned. And Jose 7 del Carmen Lugo died a pauper, the victim of 
ruinous interest on a note on which he had gone surety for a friend. 
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Amasa M. Lyman, Mormon apostle and co- Charles C. Rich, Mormon apostle and co¬ 
founder of the San Bernardino Colony. founder of the San Bernardino Colony. 

STEELE STEELE 



Brigadier General Jefferson Hunt, an officer 
in the Mormon Battalion, member of the 
California Legislature, father of San Bernar¬ 
dino County. STEELE 
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The Mormon Survey Map of March 10, 1857. 

(Most of Loma Linda lies within Block 75) 
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Anson Van Leuven at age 50, pioneer orange 
grower in the east valley, member of the 
California State Legislature, San Bernardino 
County Sheriff. 

CLARENCE VAN LEUVEN 


The Anson Van Leuven house, at 10664 
Mountain View Avenue as it looks today, its 
brick walls covered with stucco. 
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Horace Frink in his twenties, as a scout for 
General John C. Fremont and Commodore 
Robert F. Stockton, from a tintype. 

JOSEPH FRINK 



Horace Frink, freighter, rancher, pioneer 
orange grower in the east valley. 

MRS. DONALD RICKERT 
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The Frink Hacienda Adobe at 26248 Mission Road, as it looks today. 
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Two unidentified horsemen on the old Frink Ranch called El Casco, in San Timoteo Canyon. 

JOSEPH FRINK 



The venerable Auburn is probably being driven by Ruth Weed Frink, wife of 
Milton J. Frink, Sr., in front of the Bryn Mawr general store owned by Leonard 
Bahr, whose wife, Elizabeth, was Mrs. Frink's niece. JOSEPH FRINK 
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CHAPTER THREE 


A TALE OF TWO CITIES 


This chapter is about two cities, planned and platted to occupy the Loma 
Linda mound area, but not at the same time. Both projects were short-lived, 
and for the same general reasons. Both were planned in times of economic 
flood and then were caught in unexpected ebb tides. 

The Mound City Land Association was incorporated on April 26, 1875. 
The stated purpose was to buy, improve, and deal in real estate and town 
property. The capital stock was $60,000. There were six directors: W.L.Pease, 
James A. Cole, Robert J. Christie, Alley D. Boren, Alex Neal, and Rodney 
Sherwin. 1 All were local men except Pease, who was from Elgin, Illinois, and 
was represented by his attorney. Cole has been introduced in Chapter Two. 
Boren came to the valley in 1855, taught in the mission school located in the 
Asistencia, was elected a county judge; and in 1861 when the secession flurry 
was disturbing the valley, he and Sheriff Anson Van Leuven worked to preserve 
order. He was also postmaster in San Bernardino for a time. 

The location of the first Mound City as shown on the 1876 plat — Lots 
Eleven and Twelve, and the north half of Lots Three, Four, Five and Six of 
Block 75 of the Rancho San Bernardino Survey — corresponds to the area now 
bounded on the north by Redlands Boulevard from Anderson Street west to 
Rincon and Yardley, on the south by Lawton Avenue as far east as Benton 
Street, north on Benton to Van Leuven, then west on Van Leuven to Ander¬ 
son, and north on Anderson to Redlands Boulevard. 2 

The plot shows a few streets which can be matched with those of today. 
Neal Street was in about the right location for Academy Street extended west. 
Boren Avenue was a wide east-west thoroughfare north of the railroad with 
no modern counterpart. The recently-laid Southern Pacific tracks, then as now, 
crossed diagonally through the town, but there were parallel North Depot and 
South Depot Streets, with station grounds between, on the acreage deeded 
to the railroad by Cole and Christie. A wide Riverside Street across the town 
site corresponded to the modern Alamitos fragment. Pease Street is now Univer¬ 
sity Avenue. Cole Street corresponded roughly with La Mar Road, but ran 
from the south side of the mound eastward to the end of town. North and 
south, the wide San Bernardino Street carried the same name until in recent 
years it was changed to Campus. Grenas has disappeared completely except 
for its southern end in the block-long Aster Street. 

Robert Christie may well have been the moving spirit in developments 
leading to the birth of the first Mound City. In February of 1875 he bought 
the north half of Lots Three and Four from Carl Shearer for $4,000, 3 and in 
March he bought the north half of Lots Five and Six from Mark B. Warren, 
also for $4,000 4 . In April he bought from James A. Cole a one-fourth interest 
in Lots Eleven and Twelve for $3,500. 5 It is possible that at this point Cole, 
who owned much of the land around the mound, saw action developing of 
which he wanted a part. Be that as it may, he and Christie now owned bet¬ 
ween them all the land with which the Mound City Association went into 
business. On the same date, July 7, 1875, both sold to the Mound City Land 
Association, of which they were now a part. Cole sold his three-fourths in- 
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terest in Lots Eleven and Twelve for $12,000, “in gold coin of the United 
States” 6 ; and Christie sold his recently acquired lots for $20,000, gold again 
specified. 7 Both made a neat profit. 

It took time to make the necessary surveys and lay out the lots, small ones 
north and south of the tracks, larger ones — up to twelve and a half acres 
on the north and west sides of the town — and still larger tracts in the eastern 
extension. And it took time to attract public attention and to interest the first 
buyers. On January 3, 1876, Frank House bought the first parcel of land sold 
under the Mound City name. There were exactly ten parcels of land sold, three 
to Boren, Cole and Sherwin from the company. In October of 1879 the buy¬ 
ing stopped. 

The developers of the first Mound City were not speculators. They were 
local businessmen, capable of making solid judgments. Circumstances seem¬ 
ed to be going for them. The Southern Pacific Railroad had recently built 
through their town and they had a depot. In May of 1876 they got the Mound 
Station Post Office, a convenience for the entire south valley; but it closed 
the following year, probably for lack of patronage. While the influx of new 
people into southern California had slowed after the gold rush and the discharge 
of many thousands of veterans of the Civil War, the novel attraction of 
the“Golden State”was still strong, and there were solid reasons for people to 
settle and invest. The cattle economy had been replaced by diversified 
agriculture and industry. By 1870 interest rates had come down to ten per¬ 
cent per annum on well-secured loans, from the three, and even five and seven 
percent per month, compound interest, which had prevailed in the 1850s and 
1860s. By 1869 Los Angeles had its own banks; and borrowers no longer needed 
to look to San Francisco, as had the Mormons when they were buying the San 
Bernardino Ranch from the Lugos. 

Most attractive, perhaps, for investors in the bench lands of the south 
side of the valley, were futures in the citrus industry. A southern California 
pioneer was William Wolfskill, who had thousands of trees in the San Gabriel 
area. And in the shadow of the mound, Anson Van Leuven was demonstrating 
the feasibility of citrus growing for profit. 

The early oranges were not of good quality. The deteriorated mission stock 
had been regenerated somewhat with seedlings from Central America and 
Hawaii. But even then, the fruit was described as thick-skinned, sour, pithy, 
and dry — an insult to the noblest of fruit. Then came an invasion by the 
cottony cushion scale (iceryri purchasi), threatening the destruction of the in¬ 
dustry, until salvation came with the introduction of the Australian ladybug. 

In 1873 a Presbyterian missionary in Brazil sent to the United States 
Department of Agriculture in Washington, D.C., twelve trees of a seedless 
orange that flourished in the state of Bahia. Three of these trees (or it may 
have been three young seedlings budded to the new variety) were sent to Mr. 
and Mrs. L. C. Tibbets of Riverside. The resulting seedless navel orange was 
superior to the old stock in taste and appearance, was well-adapted to the soil 
and climate of southern California, and could be shipped long distances by 
rail without spoiling. Soon hundreds, then thousands of acres of orange trees 
were budded to the new orange. It is likely that Van Leuven’s later plantings 
were navels. 
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In such times, why did the first Mound City fail? Perhaps the best ex¬ 
planation is found in the San Bernardino City and County Directory , 1887, 
where the point is made that while there was a lively anticipation of this becom¬ 
ing a prominent townsite when the Southern Pacific Railroad was first built, 
and the site acquired a depot, a post office and a store,“these have passed away, 
and its proximity to Colton and San Bernardino preclude the probability of 
its ever being anything more than a way station.” 

Cities generally owe their existence to a river-crossing, a port, being at 
one end of a much-traveled pass, or finding themselves a supply center for 
a swarming population. Mound City had a small hill from which it derived 
its name, but nothing of note was happening on or around the hill to justify 
the existence of a town. In any event, whatever the cause, the first Mound 

Citv died. 

¥ 

Three years after the buying of Mound City lots had stopped, a farmer 
by the name of H. E. Hills, on September 1, 1882, bought all of the land which 
the company had not previously sold — 267 acres — for $6,650 9 . The new 
owner plowed over the lots and probably the streets for his farmland, his or¬ 
chards and vineyards. By the end of four years of labor he had eighty acres 
in fruit trees “canning fruit,” by his description), and raisin grapes, probably 
the Muscats newly introduced in the valley. The balance of his land was in 
grain. He had barns and sheds and a bunkhouse for two hired men. His twelve- 
room house was built of Oregon pine and redwood, plastered and papered 
throughout, and finished in white cedar woodwork. There was a full base¬ 
ment of concrete, with storerooms and a laundry. Artesian water was piped 
into the house. The farmhouse was located on the mound, with a magnificent 
view of the valley. Here the farmer lived with his wife, Rachel. 

In the Riverside Press and Agriculturist for May 8, 1886, appeared a 
description of the property with an offer to sell, because of the failing health 
of the owner. Perhaps it was the appearance of this notice that caught the 
attention of Riverside realtors and planted the idea of once again establishing 
a Mound City, as the great Southern California boom of the eighties was get¬ 
ting under way. 

On December 27, 1886, Hills agreed to sell his remaining 250 acres (more 
or less) for $30,500. The buyers were: Myron Alguire, J.A. Allen, T. H. B. 
Chamblin, P. D. Cover, B. B. Handy, L. Oppenheim, W.B. Russell, W.R. 
Russell, and Clarence Stewart. The deal involved a mortgage for $20,000 for 
five years, with interest at nine percent per annum, payable quarterly, com¬ 
pounded quarterly if in default. Each of the buyers was a partner; and each 
carried $2,000 of the mortgage, except Stewart, who was down for $4,000. 10 

On May 3, 1887, the investors formed a corporation, calling it the Mound 
City Land and Water Company. 11 There were seven directors: B.B. Handy, 
H. M. Beers, Clarence Stewart, T. H. B. Chamblin, J.A. Allen, H. W. Ander¬ 
son, and P. D. Cover, who was the president. The purpose of the corporation 
was said to be to acquire, improve, use, and sell land, water and water rights; 
and to acquire, appropriate, construct, own, manage and use ditches, canals, 
aqueducts, dams and reservoirs, with all easements and rights with respect 
to water and its uses. Here was an awareness of the importance of water which 
had not been apparent on the first attempt to establish a city. 
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Capital stock was set at $200,000, with 4,000 shares, having a par value 
of $50 each. On the date of incorporation, $5,500 had been subscribed. Each 
of the directors had bought ten shares, and W.R. Russell had twenty shares. 

Most of the men involved in promoting the second Mound City were pro¬ 
minent in the new City of Riverside. J. A. Allen was a banker and later a Loma 
Linda orange grower. Captain Benjamin B. Handy was a San Bernardino 
County supervisor. Beers, Handy and Chamblin were active in the Riverside 
incorporation proceedings in 1883. At that incorporation Handy and W. B. 
Russell were elected to the Board of Trustees (City Council), and Chamblin 
became the City Clerk. The two Russells (not related) were orange growers 
in the area. P. D. Cover was the son of a Riverside pioneer. Stewart, Chamblin 
and Cover were associated as a firm of realtors, with offices in the Rowell 
Hotel in Riverside. 

The plat of the second Mound City bore the date of January 11, 1888. 12 
At first glance it resembles its predecessor, except that there are more streets 
located and named; and there are many more small lots. Some streets have 
the same names as on current maps, such as Van Leuven, Benton, Stewart, 
Prospect, Mound, and Anderson south of the hill. North of the hill the present 
Anderson Street was Cover Avenue. San Bernardino (now Campus) and Cen¬ 
tral (now University) bear the names they had until recent years. Compared 
with the first Mound City, Grevas had become Handy, Riverside remained 
the same, Pease had become Stewart, Handy was located between Cover and 
San Bernardino, Cole had been moved north to its present location but ran 
west to the mound. New streets were Allen (now Shepardson, west); Beers, 
an extension of Allen, west of San Bernardino Street, Day and Myron — east- 
west streets north of the tracks; and Washington, a long north-south street, 
now San Juan, but then extending north to the present Redlands Boulevard. 
Russell Street was in the west angle below the tracks and has no modern 
counterpart. 

The area south of the tracks, north of Central, and west from the mound 
to the edge of town was intended to be the down-town residence section. Along 
Riverside Street were entire blocks of lots with twenty-five foot frontage and 
a depth of one hundred feet, and many more with fifty- and sixty-foot fron¬ 
tage. Many lots along the tracks were even smaller. Perhaps it was thought 
that the very poor could afford the small lots along the tracks; others would 
buy multiples of twenty-five or fifty-foot fronts to suit their needs. 

Lots in the new Mound City were first offered for sale by Stewart, 
Chamblin and Cover in the Riverside Press and Agriculturist for November 
12, 1887, followed by almost weekly notices of new developments to be an¬ 
nounced. There were no details. Haight and Butler, of Lugonia, began run¬ 
ning notices in the Redlands Citrograph for December 31, offering “Mound 
City town lots, villa lots, and acre property in this fine tract for sale at 
reasonably low prices.’’ This same notice appeared in most issues of the paper 
through March 10, 1888. Then the advertisement disappeared. For that mat¬ 
ter, so did Haight and Butler. 

The developers first planned to remodel the spacious farmhouse on the 
mound so it would serve as a tourist home; but with the fever of the great 
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boom in their veins they decided on an eighty-room“luxury"hotel, to be built 
on the mound at a cost of $30,000. 

Construction of the hotel must have progressed rapidly. The Citrograph 
for February 11, 1888, announced that the hotel was expected to be ready 
for occupancy by April 1. Editor Scipio Craig observed,“It is a fine building." 
On March 31 the paper announced that twenty men were working on the 
building and pushing for completion. This time the editor suggested that 
Mound City would more than likely become one of the most popular resorts 
of Southern California. On April 14 the Riverside Press and Agriculturist an¬ 
nounced that a daily stage would be run from Riverside to Mound City to 
carry passengers on an all-day round trip for one dollar, which would include 
M rs. Marchar’s delicious dinner, served in the dining room of the Mound Ci¬ 
ty Hotel. 

June 30, July 28 and August 18, Scipio Craig gave his attention to the 
artesian well being drilled at Mound City. At a depth of 632 feet, and a ten- 
inch bore, the well flowed a thirty-inch head. The“chalybeate”mineral water, 
said Craig, resembled that of the famous Manitou Springs in Colorado. He 
predicted,“Mound City may yet be famous the world over as a health resort." 

It should be noted here that end-of-the-century residents of the valley, 
especially those on the south side, were greatly concerned about water 
resources. The streams and the rainfall did not provide enough water for the 
burgeoning population and the expanding agriculture. The Bunker Hill Basin 
seemed to provide the answer. Hydrographic records in the Redlands offices 
of the Bear Valley Water Company show almost 100 artesian wells on the south 
side of the valley, including the one north of the mound. Most of the wells 
were in the Cooley Ranch area. Here the City of Riverside acquired several 
wells whose water was carried to the city through the Gage Canal. After some 
years, the Mound City well flowed only in the winter, some winters, but con¬ 
tinued to be pumped. Loma Lindans remember the location in a field north 
of Van Leuven Street and east of the General Telephone building. 

Mound City now disappeared from the news. The great boom was com¬ 
ing to an end before this tender plant could take root. The developers had 
counted on the sale of lots at a rate to keep them ahead of their obligations. 
But this did not happen. By February of 1889 Beers and Handy were selling 
lots back to the company. Up to June of 1891 only fourteen parcels of land 
had been sold. The developers were in real trouble, but they were honorable 
men who met their obligations. The last payments were made to the widow 
of H. E. Hills in 1895, $9,000 in April and $7,000 more in July. On December 
24, Rachel Hills recorded that the“debt had been fully satisfied and dis¬ 
charged.’’ 13 

In order to understand what happened to the second Mound City, one 
must look at the great southern California boom of the eighties. This presents 
problems. In this day it is difficult to appreciate the optimism and euphoria 
with which the nation and the world viewed the American West, and especially 
southern California. It was the last American frontier. Its mountain ranges, 
lush valleys, mysterious deserts, and beaches of white sand were the setting 
for the American dream, western version. According to the descriptive 
literature of the day, which was voluminous and in many languages, the 
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southern California climate was near perfect for living profitably and happi¬ 
ly and for curing the ills of mankind; the people were the kindest, the most 
hospitable, the most progressive, and the healthiest in the land; and a few 
acres of southern California land would provide a good living with little toil. 
There was plenty of room; land was cheap. The result was a flurry of migra¬ 
tion, investment and development as has seldom been seen, a fantasia which 
would have delighted Walt Disney or Gilbert and Sullivan. 

If the panegyric in praise of the southland can be thought of as the over¬ 
ture, then ACT ONE of the boom drama must be the duel of the railroads. 
The great age of railroading was beginning. In order to induce the promotors 
to lay track westward, a prodigal government had granted vast acreages for 
right-of-way, for townsites, and for sale. A keen rivalry developed between 
the Southern Pacific and the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe 7 for passenger- 
tourism, which it was hoped would result in investment, settlement, and 
development. 

This rivalry came to a head in March of 1887 with a rate war between 
the two giants of the rails. Normal passenger fares in previous years had hovered 
around $125 between Los Angeles and Kansas City. By 1885 the fare was down 
to $100, until the Sante Fe 7 drove its golden spike in the Cajon Pass and reach¬ 
ed the valley, where the Southern Pacific had been since 1875. Then the fare 
dropped to $95. On March 5, 1887, the Los Angeles Times reported under 
a San Francisco dateline of March 4 that the overland railroads that morning 
had lowered their rates: between Boston and Los Angeles, $47; Los Angeles 
and New York, $45; Chicago, $32; and that on that date, the 5th, the rates 
had been further reduced: Boston $42, New York $40, Chicago $25. The 
climax, or the bottom, was reached on March 6. In the morning both lines 
announced a fare of $12 between Los Angeles and Kansas City. During the 
day the fares were cut progressively to ten, six and four dollars, until finally 
in the late afternoon, the Southern Pacific reduced the Los Angeles to Kansas 
City fare to one dollar. At this point, a person in Los Angeles from Colton, 
for example, wishing to return home, would save money by buying a ticket 
to Kansas City and getting off at Colton. These ridiculous rates could not last. 
The railroads lost heavily on short-run traffic. However, for approximately 
one year fares to points along the Missouri River remained below $25, and 
the volume of traffic remained high. The trains carried immigrant cars, with 
benches that could be converted to bunks and with cooking facilities. 

ACT TWO of the dramatic boom had to be the proliferation of townsites, 
featuring the seductive Dance of the Boomers. In the valley, as we have noted, 
San Bernardino had been reincorporated as a town in 1869. Colton was started 
in 1873, Redlands was first laid out in 1881, Mentone in 1887. These com¬ 
munities all took deep root before the boom and independently of it. But also 
in the valley were townsites generated by the boom: Bunker Hill, Hahant (or 
Nahant), Idlewild, Drew, Victoria, Gladysta, Barton, Terracina, South 
Redlands, Plaza, Lugonia Park, Lugonia, Chicago Colony, Crafton, and of 
course Mound City. 14 

Would-be buyers came in excursion trains or rode or drove or walked 
to the townsites, where they were met by salesmen with contract forms, enter¬ 
tained by brass bands, and cajoled by professional boomers or auctioneers. 
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Valley farmers left their fields and orange groves to stand in line early in the 
morning to buy lots which they did not want, selling them to investors stand¬ 
ing down the line, sometimes at a profit of from $50 to $100. This was more 
profitable than working farm or grove in the hot sun, and more fun. Sometimes 
a lot would change hands several times in the course of a day, even doubling 
in price. 

Newspapers caught the spirit of the boom and carried appropriate adver¬ 
tisements, ranging from the crude to the lyrical. For example, splashed across 
a page of the Redlands Citrograph for October 15, 1887, were the words “Boom 
- Boom - Boom” in very large type, followed by this:“Of all the booming boom 
in the booming City of San Bernardino the boomingest boom is the boom of 
the Hart Tract,”(at Baseline and C). The week before, the Citrograph had 
run this: 

Crafton, beautiful Crafton. The loveliest spot in the golden 
and sunny state. A New England home in a winterless climate. If 
there is a place on earth with a perfect climate, that place is Craf¬ 
ton. There is no stream in the state or on the coast equal in beauty 
to Mill Creek running through Crafton. 

The advertisement went on to state that a new rail line was to be laid,“the 
finest scenic route in the world,”of which Los Angeles was to be the western 
terminal and Crafton the eastern. 

The most entertaining book about the great boom, though not necessari¬ 
ly the most reliable, is Theodore S. Van Dyke’s Millionaires of a Day , an In¬ 
side History of the Great Southern California Boom , an early paperback selling 
in 1890 for fifty cents. 

In a chapter entitled “The Shearing of the Lambs,” Van Dyke challenges 
those who would accuse the Californians of shearing a drove of innocent lambs 
from the East. He concludes that the innocents were generally wise and suc¬ 
cessful men who insisted on being shorn, and that the golden fleece was will¬ 
ingly shed. Undoubtedly there were some real losses, but there were also paper 
losses. Van Dyke quotes an imaginary investor as saying that he lost a quarter 
of a million dollars, and the worst of it was that $500 of it was in cash. 

In ACT THREE tranquility and normal progress are seen going steadily 
forward, visible again after the frenzy and the nonsense of the boom of the 
eighties, indicating that the real boom was never really interrupted. The flurry 
had been whipped up by speculators in town lots. The wise and forthright 
editor of the Citrograph pointed this out in the number for March 3, 1888, 
after the dust had settled. Craig wrote: “This talk, this pessimistic twattle that 
the boom is closed, is, so far as the San Bernardino Valley goes, . . . the sor¬ 
riest kind of slush.” He went on to point out that it was the town lot craze 
that was over, not the ongoing prosperity and development of the valley. 

In this he was right. The recently completed Bear Valley Reservoir pro¬ 
vided an ample supply of water for the bench lands of the east valley, found 
best for citrus culture. The generally good Southern California harvest of 1889 
left the area overflowing with surplus. By the summer of 1890 money was 
plentiful in the banks. Interest rates were down to a range of six to nine per¬ 
cent, with the lender hunting the borrower. The paper towns of the super¬ 
ficial boom were plowed under, leaving in some instances a crossroads store 
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and a small cluster of homes. Cities that were firmly rooted before the flurry 
survived it, and possibly were benefitted by it. ACT THREE closes with an 
anthem on prosperity. 

The development of facilities for public transportation in the valley was 
an important achievement of the last years of the century. San Bernardino 
had the Santa Fe'Shops, to the great advantage of its economy. The construc¬ 
tion of the Santa Fe Loop, the“Kite-shaped Track”from San Bernardino to 
Redlands and back again, greatly benefitted the ranchers and the communities 
along the route. But it was the Redlands Motor Road which was most ap¬ 
preciated by the people of the east valley. This was a narrow-gauge road, its 
cars on short trucks so right-angle turns could be made at street corners and 
road turns. The locomotive was disguised as a coach so as not to wound the 
sensibilities of home owners along the streets it traversed. This “Dinkey,”as 
it was called, could be boarded by residents of the Mound City area at the 
Idlewild Station (corner of Mountain View and Redlands Boulevard, where 
there were stores, a post office and a nursery). Those passengers going towards 
Redlands would ride the length of Mission Road before crossing the Barton 
Tract into the city. The fare was five cents. Redlands Junction (later called 
Bryn Mawr) on the Southern Pacific was the point at which passengers for 
Redlands took the motor road into the town. 

Redlands, eight years after its founding, in 1889 boasted the first street 
car in the valley. It left State Street on Orange on the hour, returning from 
Highland Avenue and Center Street on the half hour. The car was open at 
the sides, was lighted at night by a kerosene lamp suspended from the ceiling, 
and had a platform at the front for the passengers to enter, where the conduc¬ 
tor stood to collect the five cent fare, and to drive the two mules that provid¬ 
ed the motive power. One of the conductor-drivers, Phil Dreiser, became a 
legend because of his willingness to run errands “in town” for residents along 
the route. The mule cars were replaced by electric trolley cars in 1899, with 
San Bernardino following a bit later. 

A major figure in land development in the southeast valley was a physi¬ 
cian, Benjamin Barton, who arrived in the valley in 1856 or 1857. From depart¬ 
ing Mormons he bought the 640-acre mission property, and with his wife Eliza 
made the Asistencia his home until his elegant home was completed on Bar¬ 
ton Hill. In San Bernardino he built an office and pharmacy at Fourth and 
C, where he also had the city post office for a time. On his land he set out 
vineyards and built a winery. In 1859 he gave up his practice for the more 
lucrative trade of realtor. He extended his holdings to near 3,000 acres, in¬ 
cluding much of what is now Redlands. Included was the “Barton Tract,” 
bounded by California Street on the west, Texas Street on the east, Redlands 
Boulevard (Colton Avenue then) on the north, and Barton Road on the south. 

This tract formed a bridge between a Redlands sphere of development 
and the Mound City area which is reflected in present-day boundaries bet¬ 
ween Loma Linda and Redlands. But in those days Redlands seemed to claim 
the residents of the Mission District as its own. For example, when a New York 
sea captain and shipping magnate, Lew r is Smith Davis by name, bought a forty- 
acre orange grove south of the mound from Anna M. Beers, for $3,000, on 
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November 12, 1895, with ten certificates of Bear Valley water stock includ¬ 
ed. 14 the captain was welcomed by Redlands. 

On this property Captain Davis built his retirement home, which he called 
Snug Harbor. The architect and builder was Colonel J. T. Ritchie, builder 
and part owner of the historic Casa Loma Hotel in Redlands. Snug Harbor 
is a twenty-four room redwood structure, beautifully handcrafted throughout, 
and originally set in landscaping resembling the deck of a ship. The Davis fami¬ 
ly lived in this home until the death of the captain on October 9, 1905. Snug 
Harbor, at 11170 Ritchie Circle, is one of Loma Lindas cherished heritage 
homes. 

Lewis Smith Davis was born in Stoney Brook, Long Island, New York, 
on June 29, 1823. As a teenager he served as cabin boy on coastal vessels and 
passed through the customary stages to captain by the time he was twenty- 
two years of age. In the next several years he sailed the seven seas in com¬ 
mand of a succession of vessels. A bout with yellow fever persuaded him to 
give up the bridge about 1857 in favor of managing the fleet of Jonas Smith. 
After the death of Smith he went into partnership with Jonas Smith, Jr.; and 
Charles Jayne; and in 1890 he bought out the other partners, managing the 
company himself until he retired. 

Captain Davis had accumulated a modest fortune by the time he retired. 
He had financial investments in New York City, Colorado, Nevada, and 
California. He owned stock in Standard Oil, in various banks, and in copper, 
silver and gold mines in the West. He could afford the life of a county 
gentleman tending his groves of orange and apricot trees in Loma Linda. 

Louis Smith Davis and Christine Smith Davis had seven children, one 
of whom, Irving, persuaded his parents to join him in California. Irving was 
the father of Donald E. Davis of Redlands, and Irving F. Davis, Jr., of Fresno. 

In 1916 the Davis family sold Snug Harbor to William Shannon Ritchie 
and his wife Anna Lula Joseph Ritchie. William Ritchie was a nephew of Col¬ 
onel Ritchie. Shortly after the death of Anna Ritchie in 1948, her husband 
was persuaded to deed the property to the Seventh-day Adventist church, the 
property to be sold and the proceeds given to missions. But when the estate 
was being sold off in small parcels and the barn demolished, the Ritchie fami¬ 
ly had second thoughts. The grandson of William Shannon Ritchie bought 
back Snug Harbor in order to save the historic home. 

Iner W. S. Ritchie, M.D., and his wife Marian, in 1950 set about restor¬ 
ing the home with expert and loving care, and with assistance from Mrs. Rit¬ 
chie’s two brothers, Ben and Richard Hester. Grandfather William S. Ritchie 
died in 1953 at the age of 96, having seen his descendants in possession of the 
home he loved, now restored to its pristine beauty. 15 

As the century came to an end, the Mound City Villa, as the hotel had 
come to be called, stood vacant on its mound, overlooking a prosperous and 
progressively populous valley, a forlorn monument to a city born too late — 
or too early. 
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Big Bear Dam. constructed from huge stone slabs, was completed in 1884. 
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This San Bernardino County Court House was erected in 1874 for $25,000. It stood 
on the corner of 3rd and E Streets, facing West. STKKIJK 
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Redlands Junction (Later, Bryn Mawr), connected with Redlands by motor train for some years 
after the turn of the century. Passengers on the Southern Pacific transcontinental trains, bound 
for Loma Linda, detrained here. JACK clay 


The motor train connecting Redlands Junction with downtown Redlands. JACK clay 
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The “Dinkey” linked San Bernardino with Redlands, running south on Mountain View Avenue, 
east on Mission Road to California Street, then east into Redlands. swett 
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Captain Davis inspecting his apricot and orange trees. The road bordered by young Washingtonia 
palms is the future Prospect Avenue, looking west. 
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MOUND city VIIjIiA, CALIFORNIA. 

W. D. ENf*Of*, 
Bryn Mafi* P. O. 

INER AND MARIAN RITCHIE 


“Mound City Villa is in the midst of a 
beautiful grove of evergreen shade trees, and 
stands on a mound comprising twenty-five acres 
of rich orange land at an altitude of seventy- 
five feet above the surrounding country, and 
which is dotted with young orchards unexcelled 
by any. It is located on the Southern Pacific 
railroad, three miles east of Colton, four miles 
west of Redlands, nine miles from Riverside, 
and four miles south of San Bernardino. . » 
"This building was built by the Mound City 
Land and Water Company at an expense of 
$30,000, and contains about sixty rooms, all 
connected to the central office by electric bells; 
has grates in every room, and mountain water 


under 100 feet pressure throughout the building 
convenient to every room. 

“The property will be sold at a figure great¬ 
ly below its real value. To parties desiring to 
establish a boarding school, sanitarium or hotel, 
for either of which the location and building 
are admirably adapted, and would be liberal¬ 
ly patronized if in hands of competent 
persons. . . 

“Correspondence solicited from such as can 
command sufficient capital to furnish and equip 
such a building, and make a small cash pay¬ 
ment on the same. To such great inducements 
are offered. . 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


THEY NAMED IT LOMA LINDA 

The rush of the healthseekers in the last quarter of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury' was one of the greatest mass migrations in American history. The popula¬ 
tion of California tripled between 1870 and 1900. It is estimated that at least 
one-fourth of this increase was due to the influx of healthseekers. Southern 
California received the bulk of the increase. This population shift profoundly 
changed the culture and the economy of Southern California. It reached into 
the San Bernardino Valley. It planted the seed from which sprang a community 
called Loma Linda. 

The reasons for the migration of healthseekers to the western states are 
complex and can only briefly be sketched here. One basic reason was that travel 
offered escape from the consequences of a very primitive knowledge and prac¬ 
tice of medicine prevailing through much of the nineteenth century. Main¬ 
line physicians were prone to practice heroic medicine: bleeding their hapless 
patients to reduce fever; inducing vomiting for dysentery; and purging with 
calomel, tartar, epicac and mercury. Oliver Wendell Holmes, a justice of the 
Supreme Court who was also a physician, is reported to have said in 1860: 
“I firmly believe that if the whole materia medica as now used could be sunk 
to the bottom of the sea, it would be all the better for mankind.” 1 The social 
climate was good for quacks and their patent medicines — elixirs so charged 
with opiates as to lead to addiction, and bitters which were an avenue to 
alcoholism. Mineral waters were highly prized, the more charged the better, 
even the murky waters of the Mississippi and the Missouri — “a little too thick 
to swim in, not quite thick enough to walk on.” 

In the medical profession scientific knowledge of external causation was 
lacking. It was therefore impossible to develop an adequate classification of 
diseases, and without such classification it was impossible to recognize even 
elementary forms of sickness. Only toward the end of the nineteenth century 
was there general acceptance of the gigantic scientific strides of the century, 
such as Louis Pasteur’s deductions concerning pathogenesis (the germ theory), 
its application to surgery by Joseph Lister, and the contributions of Claude 
Bernard in physiology and Rudolph Virchow in pathology. 2 

Our forebears were sickly, made more so by the rapid industrialization 
and urbanization of American society. Even the most conscientious practi¬ 
tioner, with his limited knowledge, often failed to help his patient. It was then 
he prescribed travel, which got the patient out of his waiting room; and 
possibly, just possibly the exhilaration of new places would help, especially 
if the patient went west, to the sunshine and clean air of southern California 
— the asthmatics to breathe the salt air of the coast, and the “consumptives” 
(those having tuberculosis) to the dry inland valleys. Often the frustrated and 
ailing physician would take his own medicine and join the migrants. Accor¬ 
ding to the Los Angeles City Directory for 1901, that small community had 
374 physicians and surgeons — one for every 273 Angelenos. 

Due to the conditions described above, tuberculosis was rampant. It was 
said to account for twelve of every hundred deaths in nineteenth-century 
America. It was generally thought to be hereditary, wherefore only nature 
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could stop the hand of the grim reaper. It is not surprising then that “TB”ac- 
counted for at least 80 percent of all the invalid migration to the west. Among 
the migrants were large numbers of consumptive physicians, beginning about 
1870. 3 Having reached the land of sunshine, they compiled an elaborate 
documentary on climatology, even as Robert Koch in 1882 was isolating and 
cultivating the tuberculosis bacillus, proving wrong their carefully structured 
hypotheses. This discovery by Koch was destined to revolutionize treatment 
of the white plague, though the first public reaction to its disclosure was to 
isolate the unhappy victims of the disease. It was even suggested that they be 
required to wear bells, or some distinguishing badge, so the public could give 
them a wide berth. 

This probably accounted for the readiness of the consumptives to form 
colonies and for communities and professional groups to provide them with 
exclusive hospitals and sanitariums. In turn, this isolation facilitated research 
into favorable environments and treatment. Even after the publication of the 
work of Koch, there was not general abandonment of the concept of the 
therapeutic value of controlled environment and a regimen to improve the 
general health, though control had to wait for the antibiotics of the twentieth 
century. 

The literature that helped to generate the boom of the eighties also con¬ 
tributed to the selection of localities favored by the health seekers. Such a locali¬ 
ty was the San Bernardino Valley. In 1871 an invalid from Baltimore came 
to board with the Myron H. Crafts family. When others followed. Crafts had 
to turn his home into a health resort. The Crafton Retreat was wellknown 
in its time, and it became the nucleus of Crafton the boom town. Nearby Men¬ 
tone, named after a resort on the French Riviera, in 1903 opened the Men¬ 
tone Sanatorium, described as “strictly speaking a hotel where well-to-do 
patients (tubercular) can have sanatorium treatment.” There were tents for 
patients who preferred to sleep more or less in the open. Rates were $12.50 
per week for board, and $10.00 per week for medical care, if desired. Redlands 
had “The Settlement/’ opened in 1901, with admission strictly limited to pa¬ 
tients already living in the city. The rate was $5.00 per week for those able 
to pay. All patients were housed in tents equipped with ordinary conveniences. 
There was a central wooden structure containing kitchen, dining room and 
bathing facilities. Redlands also boasted a “germ-free” hospital, possibly in 
deference to Koch. In the valley was the Rabel Sanitarium, which specialized 
in mineral baths. 

Mineral springs having, or thought to have, medicinal properties were 
the first health institutions in the valley to be commercially developed. Hotels 
built at or over the springs were the first type of local sanitariums. The most 
famous of these was the Arrowhead Springs, a resort which, despite repeated 
destruction of its buildings, remains today as the International Headquarters 
of the Campus Crusade for Christ. The natural arrowhead above the springs 
the Mormons declared to be the arrow of the Lord to punish the wicked. But 
the Indians, who for generations had been coming to the springs with their 
sick, thought otherwise. And so did later comers who thought they found the 
waters good for a variety of ailments. By 1884 the resort, covering 160 acres, 
offered cold, hot, steam, vapor and mud baths, as well as a 75 by 100 foot 
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swimming pool, and perhaps best of all, the fellowship of other patrons with 
whom one could swap symptoms and treatments. 4 

Other valley spas were Harlem Springs, one of the earliest to be developed, 
located south of Ninth Street and west of Victoria Avenue in East San Bernar¬ 
dino; and the better-known Urbita Springs, where the Inland Center Shop¬ 
ping Mall is now. Harlem was opened by the Kohl brothers, Oscar and Walter, 
in 1896. Here water gushed out of the ground with a temperature of 122 
degrees. The Kohls built a plunge, bath-houses, and a two-story building with 
a dance hall, a skating rink and a restaurant. Urbita had the advantage of 
being owned by local traction lines and later by the giant Pacific Electric. 
It was therefore well-served and well-publicized. It also had amusements, but 
was best known for its hot sulphur water, believed to cure “Bladder Catarrh/’ 
Ecxema, Rheumatism, Poison Oak, Bright’s Disease and other diseases of the 
kidneys — according to the advertisements. Less wellknown were the mineral 
springs of Reche Canyon, now one of the bedrooms of Loma Linda. The 
Cahuilla Indians knew them well. Antoine Reche, for whom the canyon came 
to be named, homesteaded there in 1876, kept bees, raised sheep, founded 
a town bearing his name and was granted a post office in 1883, lost five years 
later as prosperity bypassed the canyon. It remained for the Console family 
to capitalize on the real or supposed medicinal qualities of the springs, selling 
the water for fifty cents for a five-gallon bottle. 

It was in this health-conscious era, and in the valley that ranked high 
among health seekers for its salubrious climate and its healing waters, that 
a group of physicians and leading citizens bought the Mound City Villa for 
the purpose of developing still another health resort in the valley. And they 
chose to call their resort Loma Linda. 

The Articles of Incorporation of the Loma Linda Association were filed 
in San Bernardino on September 29, 1900. 5 The list of stockholders and of¬ 
ficers reads like a Who’s Who in the Southland. There were 118 stockholders, 
most of them subscribers for twenty shares at $100 a share. The stockholders 
included: Joseph H. Bohon and Edward L. Graham, proprietor and presi¬ 
dent, respectively, of the historic Casa Loma Hotel in Redlands; Henry Fisher, 
president of the Redlands Electric Street Car Company and the Southern 
California Power Company; F.P. Morrison, president of the First National 
Bank of Redlands, and K.C. Wells, president of the Union Bank of Redlands; 
Frank A. Miller, proprietor of the Glenwood Hotel, Riverside (which grew 
into the famous Mission Inn); J. L. Drew, president of the First National Bank 
of San Bernardino; J. W. Elliott, president of the First National Bank of Los 
Angeles; J. B. Lankershim, Los Angeles capitalist and developer (Lankershim 
Boulevard); J. A. Muir, superintendent at Los Angeles of the Southern Pacific 
Railroad; E. W. Swain, chief engineer of the Southern Pacific in Los Angeles; 
and W. A. Barker, of Barker Brothers Furniture Company. 

Physician stockholders numbered seventy-nine. Three were from San Ber¬ 
nardino, including the superintendent of the Highlands Insane Asylum (Pat¬ 
ton). Nine were from Redlands, including Sidney V. Wynn, M.D., (Harvard 
Medical, 1894), a member of the Board of Directors. Most of the other sixty- 
seven physicians were from Los Angeles. 0 

The directors numbered eleven, of which number nine were physicians. 
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The exceptions were Milton N. Eskey, the secretary, who was the manager 
of the Pacific Hospital, a sixty-bed general hospital at 1929 South Grand 
Avenue, in Los Angeles; and Leon F. Moss, who was a Los Angeles attorney. 
The president of the Board of Directors was F.K. Ainsworth, M.D.; and the 
vice president was J. E. Cowles, M.D., the chief examiner in Los Angeles for 
several national insurance companies. Other directors were E. A. Bryant, 
M.D., surgeon for the Pacific Electric System; E.C. Buell, M.D.; H. G. Cates, 
M.D.; R.C. Kirkpatrick, M.D.; William Monroe Lewis, M.D., president of 
the Pacific Hospital staff; and George Llewellyn Cole, M.D., past president 
of the Southern California Medical Society and the Los Angeles County Medical 
Society. Sidney V. Wynn, M.D., of Redlands, completed the number of 
directors. 

The purpose of the Loma Linda Association, according to the Articles 
of Incorporation, was to acquire, furnish and operate a health hotel, sanitarium 
and hospital. The amount of capital stock was set at $200,000, or 2,000 shares 
with a par value of $100 each. At the time of organization 1,150 shares had 
been subscribed. At a stockholders meeting on May 23, 1901, the amount of 
capital stock was increased to $300,000. 7 

The acquisition of land began on October 6, 1900 and ended on December 
13, 1904. Eight parcels in all were bought. The largest transaction was the 
purchase of the hill, the hotel and the ancillary buildings, and land lying east, 
west and north of the hill, for $20,000, borrowed at ten percent per annum 
from the Southern California Savings Bank of Los Angeles, paid to the Title 
Insurance and Trust Company, also of Los Angeles. The date was November 
27, 1901. 8 In order to insure having enough water for the resort, on November 
1, 1900, the association secured from the owners of the Kelly Ranch the right 
to drill a well on their property, at the northeast corner of Lot 1, that is, south 
of Colton Avenue (now Redlands Boulevard) and west of Pepper Drive (the 
old Cover Avenue, now North Anderson Street). 9 

The plans called for an institution of luxury and convenience. Sixty-four 
guest rooms were tastefully furnished, equipped with hot and cold running 
water, steam heat, electric lights, private baths, and house telephones which 
connected with lines of the Southwest Home Telephone Company of Redlands. 
Five cottages were constructed on the hill, with guest rooms equipped like 
those in the main building. A recreation building was also constructed adja¬ 
cent to the hotel. Diversions included billiards, bowling, tennis and horseback 
riding. The riding stables were at the foot of the hill to the west. 

In the main building were treatment rooms fitted with the latest in elec¬ 
trical apparatus, including static machines, X-ray, electric light baths, 
therapeutic showers — all presided over by a professional masseur, who was 
prepared to give treatments under the direction of the resident physician, a 
Dr. Williams, who was said to have been instructed at the world-famous Bat¬ 
tle Creek Sanitarium. There was also a corps of trained nurses. The resort was 
for chronics and convalescents. Persons with tuberculosis or infectious diseases 
were not admitted. 10 

There is some contemporary evidence that the Loma Linda manager, 
Milton N. Eskey, before assuming office, registered as a guest-patient at the 
Saint Helena Sanitarium in the Napa Valley of northern California to study 
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first-hand Seventh-day Adventist sanitarium procedures. And on the strength 
of his experience there he bought the treatment room equipment for Loma 
Linda* but was later unable to recruit attendants experienced in its use. Since 
the Saint Helena guest register for 1900 and 1901 has not been found, this 
cannot be verified. However, the story is plausible. 

Four Southern Pacific trains a day stopped at the small station at the foot 
of the hill, now renamed Loma Linda, with direct two-hour service to and 
from Los Angeles. The short-lived post office of Mound City days was restored 
in January of 1901, also with a new name, Lomalinda. Mr. Eskey was the 
postmaster. A telegraph office was added. 

A brochure describing the facilities promised a dining service presided 
over by an excellent steward, with a professional chef in charge in the kit¬ 
chen. Featured would be food from Loma Linda’s own gardens, orchards, 
poultry yard and dairy. Water provided for the guests was from the resort’s 
own artesian well. 

Rates for room, board and services ranged from $15 to $50 a week, ac¬ 
cording to the room selected and the type of service required. 

The brochure, selected from several from which information about the 
resort was obtained, did not confine itself to prosaic descriptions but indulged 
in poetic flights, such as the following: 

“Beautiful Loma Linda, California’s health resort, in the foothills 
of the San Bernardino Mountains.” 

“The Switzerland of California, where health and pleasure are 
twins.” 

“Flooded at night with the dry air from the desert, and fanned dur¬ 
ing the day by the fresh breeze from the ocean.” 

“When air from sea and mountain meet 
In fond embrace through valleys sweet; 

A place where mortals find true rest, 

And balm from Araby the Blest.” 

How could anyone resist? But they did. The timing was right. The plan¬ 
ning was excellent. The facilities were superb. Those in charge were men of 
stature and experience. Yet the venture fail*ed. Sometimes there were a few 
guests, sometimes none at all. The Loma Linda Resort closed its doors in April 
1905. The illusive post office was lost again. People living round and about 
began calling the resort “Lonesome Linda.” Perhaps Loma Dolorosa would 
have been more appropriate at this point. 

At the time of the resort’s demise, J. E. Cowles, M.D., was president of 
the association. Milton N. Eskey was still the secretary. These men set about 
trying to salvage as much as possible of the stockholders’ investment. As early 
as 1904 Loma Linda was offered for sale for $110,000. There were no takers. 
The price was dropped to $84,000; still no takers. Then the price went down 
to $45,000. In the spring of 1905, John Allen Burden began to negotiate. 
Burden, an experienced business administrator and a minister of the Seventh- 
day Adventist church, had been commissioned by Ellen G. (Mrs. James) White, 
a revered leader in his church, to find a suitable location for a sanitarium- 
style institution in the Riverside-Redlands area. The Loma Linda owners, 
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aware of the expertise of the Adventists with the kind of institution they had 
hoped to operate, brought the price down to $40,000, and Mrs. White instructed 
Burden to buy. The option was signed on Monday, May 29, 1905, with a pay¬ 
ment of $1,000, which Burden had borrowed on his personal note. The re¬ 
maining $4,000 of the down payment was due on July 7, and successive $5,000 
payments in August, September, and December. A three-year mortgage in 
the name of a future Loma Linda Sanitarium Corporation accounted for the 
remaining $20,000. On July 26 the indenture was signed, making John Allen 
Burden Loma Linda’s new owner. 11 

Donations and loans came in at a rate which made total payment possi¬ 
ble at the end of seven months, thus earning a discount of $1,100. In the end, 
a total of $38,900, plus an additional $7,000 in interest and taxes, paid for 
seventy-six acres of land, a three-story hotel building completely furnished even 
to linens, silver and dishes, several ancillary buildings, farm equipment, live¬ 
stock, wells and a pumping plant, fifteen shares of Bryn Mawr water stock 
and twenty shares of Bear Valley water certificates — a property which had 
cost the Loma Linda Association in excess of $150,000. 

The steps necessary to create a legal entity were taken in August of 1905. 
On Monday, the 21st, at the Los Angeles office of Attorney W.D.Gould, John 
Burden, with George W. Reaser, the president of the Southern California Con¬ 
ference of Seventh-day Adventists, and J.R. Leadsworth, Stephen S. Merrill, 
E.S. Ballenger, Adolph Rueff and O.F. Conway met to begin work on ar¬ 
ticles of incorporation. On the following Thursday they completed the docu¬ 
ment, approved it, and voted themselves the Board of Trustees of the Loma 
Linda Sanitarium Corporation, with John Burden as president of the corpora¬ 
tion and chairman of the board, and S.S. Merrill as the corporation secretary. 

In the statement of purpose the incorporators gave the new Loma Linda 
rather wide scope, to: 

purchase, construct, found, establish, maintain and conduct: sanitariums, 
hospitals, medical, charitable and benevolent institutions, schools, hygienic 
restaurants, homes for the poor and destitute, orphanages for poor and 
homeless children, factories and stores to further better knowledge of the 
laws of life and true hygiene; relief of suffering, prevention and cure of 
disease; to train and qualify nurses; to publish and circulate literature on 
health, disease, hygiene and kindred subjects; to manufacture and sell 
health foods; to train and send out with certificates of graduation from 
any prescribed course of instruction of missionary nurses; to engage in pro¬ 
mulgation of the principles of hygiene, temperance, dietary, sanitary, dress 
and other reforms; to proclaim and advocate the principles of social puri¬ 
ty, and the non-use of alcoholic liquors, tobacco, tea, coffee and other nar¬ 
cotics. 12 

John and Eleanor Burden remained the owners of record until September 
7, when they signed over ownership to the new corporation, which accepted 
it on September 11. 13 John Burden was now the president of the corporation, 
the chairman of the board, the manager of the sanitarium, and its chaplain. 
His wife was the institution’s bookkeeper and its matron. 

The Loma Linda Resort, which had now become the property of the 
Seventh-day Adventist church, was described by Ellen White, with a woman’s 
eye for detail: 
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It lies sixty miles east of Los Angeles, on the main line of the Southern 
Pacific Railway! Its name, Loma Linda, —“Beautiful Hill”— describes 
the place. Of the 76 acres comprised in the property, about thirty-five form 
a beautiful hill, which rises one hundred and twenty-five feet above the 
valley. Upon this hill the sanitarium building is located. 

The main building is an imposing structure of sixty-four rooms, hav¬ 
ing three stories and a basement. It is completely furnished, heated by 
steam, and lighted with electricity. It is surrounded with large pepper trees 
and other shade trees. 

The entrance steps broaden as one ascends, and from them is entered 
the glass parlor, a large, beautiful room, three sides of which are of glass. 
In this room there are ten rocking chairs, and more can be supplied if 
necessary. At appropriate distances, there are two decorative pillars, which 
look something like bowls turned upside down, and round these pillars 
are seats. This room opens into another large parlor, carpeted with ex¬ 
cellent body Brussels. In this room there are three lounges, ten rockers, 
and some upholstered chairs. 

The second parlor opens into a spacious hall, which is furnished with 
easy chairs. At the right of the hall, double doors open into a large dining¬ 
room. Ascending a few steps, one enters an office room, and this room 
opens on to a beautiful grove of pepperwood trees. 

About ten rods away, on what is known as Summit Hill, there is a 
group of fine cottages. The central cottage has nine beautiful rooms and 
two bathrooms. In the basement is the heating plant for the five cottages. 
Prettily grouped around this large cottage are four small ones, having four 
rooms each, with bath and toilet. An interesting feature of these cottages 
is that each room has its veranda, with broad windows running to the floor, 
so that the beds can be wheeled right out on the veranda, and the patients 
can sleep in the open air. 

There is another building, which was known as the Recreation 
Building. In this is a billiard table, which must have cost several hundred 
dollars. This, of course, will be disposed of. A partition runs through this 
building, and we have thought that one side could be used for meetings, 
and the other side for classrooms. 

The land is well cultivated, and will furnish much fruit and many 
vegetables for the institution. Fifteen acres of the valley land is in alfalfa. 
Eight acres of the hill are in apricots, plums, and lemons. Ten acres are 
in good bearing orchard. Many acres of land around the cottages and the 
main building are laid out in lawns, drives, and walks. 

There are horses and carriages, cows and poultry, farming implements 
and wagons. The buildings and grounds are abundantly supplied with 
water. 14 


Such was the legacy of the first Loma Linda to the new! 

The town of Battle Creek, Michigan, the first headquarters of the young 
Seventh-day Adventist denomination, was also the scene of its first ventures 
into higher education, the Battle Creek College, and into medicine with the 
Western Health Reform Institute, later named the Battle Creek Sanitarium. 

In 1876 John Harvey Kellogg, M.D., became the medical superintendent 
of the Battle Creek Sanitarium, and under his leadership the institution became 
world famous. The Adventists did not originate the sanitarium concept — the 
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retention or restoration of health by a correct balance of exercise and relaxa¬ 
tion, mental hygiene, hot and cold baths, proper nutrition, a minimum of 
medication, the avoidance of harmful drugs. But Dr. Kellogg’s research and 
its applications made the concept logical, and his charisma made it popular. 
His explorations into nutrition resulted in a formula for breakfast grains 
marketed and made famous by W. K. Kellogg, his brother. As a vehicle for 
his concept of medical service, Dr. Kellogg founded a school for the training 
of physicians, the American Medical Missionary College, of Battle Creek and 
Chicago, with a life span from 1895 to 1910. 

The Seventh-day Adventist church sent its first ministers to California 
in 1868. Its first medical institution in the west was the Rural Health Retreat, 
in the Napa Valley of California, in the hills above Saint Helena, opened in 
1878, later called the Saint Helena Sanitarium. Here in 1891 the twenty-nine 
year old John Burden became the administrator. His efficient management 
and his comprehension of the sanitarium idea caught the attention of Mrs. 
White. She saw to it that he try his hand at administration in Australia, and 
upon his return she commissioned him to seek out suitable locations for Adven¬ 
tist sanitariums in Southern California. 

Thus it was that, in rapid succession in 1904 and 1905, the church ac¬ 
quired the Potts Sanitarium, outside of San Diego, now the Paradise Valley 
Hospital; and a property in Glendale, which is now the Glendale Adventist 
Medical Center; and the Loma Linda Sanitarium — quite a financial burden 
for the southern California constituency of the church, numbering less than 
fourteen hundred members. Of the three, Loma Linda has the distinction of 
having given birth to a city. 

John and Eleanor Burden, like the Coles, the Frinks, the Van Leuvens 
and other early settlers of the South Valley, merit recognition among Loma 
Linda’s pioneers. John Allen Burden was born on March 24, 1862, in a log 
cabin near the village of Mt. Ida, Grant County, Wisconsin. His father, 
Thomas Burden, had come from England in 1853 and in 1855 had married 
Albina Allen of Augusta, Maine. At the age of nine John attended some 
evangelistic meetings with his mother and as a result in 1874 he joined the 
Seventh-day Adventist church, then in its infancy. 

The family came west about the year 1880, and two years later John 
enrolled at Healdsburg College, Healdsburg, California, in the maiden year 
of the college. Here he met Eleanor Baxter, whom he married in 1888. Three 
years later John became the manager of the Saint Helena Sanitarium, and 
Eleanor became the insititution’s bookkeeper. 

In 1899 the Burdens were booked to Australia to pioneer there the medical 
work of the denomination, under the supervision of Ellen G. White, a direc¬ 
tion which continued after the Burdens returned to the United States and the 
West Coast in 1904, w here John Burden assisted in the founding of three Adven¬ 
tist medical institutions, as noted above, and became the administrator of the 
third one, at Loma Linda, with his wife sharing administrative responsibilities. 

John Burden’s active years fell in the period when his church was develop¬ 
ing its theology, its objectives and life-style, and its institutions. He remained 
at Loma Linda long enough to have a part in the maturing of the sanitarium 
on the hill, the establishment of schools of nursing and medicine, the begin- 
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nings of a parochial elementary and secondary school, and the chartering of 
the College of Medical Evangelists by the state of California. In December 
of 1915 the Burdens left Loma Linda so that John could assume the manage¬ 
ment of the Paradise Valley Sanitarium, in the founding of which he had a 
part a decade earlier. Here he remained in charge until his retirement in 1934, 
a year after the death of Eleanor. 

John Burden returned to Loma Linda in 1939 to make it his retirement 
home, finding a sizable community developing around the institution he had 
founded. Three years later, late on the night of June 10, 1942, as the eighty- 
year-old man was walking home along “99” (Redlands Boulevard) from 
Redlands, where he had been conducting a Bible study, he was struck and 
instantly killed by a car whose lights had failed moments before. A fitting 
memorial service took place in the Loma Linda Seventh-day Adventist Church 
on June 14. 

Throughout his administrative career John Burden adhered tenaciously 
to the philosophy of health and to the principles of medical care for which 
his church was becoming famous. If this required doing battle with church 
officials, he did not hesitate. If, as has been said, an institution is often but 
the lengthening shadow of a man, then the earlier Loma Linda institutions 
around which the town was built; are thus indebted to John Allen Burden. 15 

Given the background of the second Loma Linda, it is not surprising that 
a contemporary local directory hailed the sanitarium as a branch of the famous 
Battle Creek institution. This it was not. Continuity there was, however. 
Among the physicians serving at Loma Linda in the early years as practitioners 
and teachers were twelve graduates of the American Medical Missionary Col¬ 
lege, and one additional physician who finished her last year in the medical 
school of the University of Southern California. 16 A huge Michigan boulder 
in the quadrangle at Loma Linda, inscribed with the name of the American 
Medical Missionary College, commemorates this connection. 
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The former Mound City Hotel, now renamed Loma Linda by the Loma Linda Association. 
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John Allen Burden, founder 
and chief administrator of 
the Seventh-day Adventist 
Loma Linda Sanitarium. 

LLU 


Eleanor (Mrs. John A.) 
Burden, matron and house¬ 
keeper of the Loma Linda 
Sanitarium. i.i.u 
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On the LLU quadrangle, monument to the graduates of the American Medical Missionary Col¬ 
lege who pioneered at Loma Linda. Lyra George, M.D., standing beside the monument. In¬ 
scription: This monument from the campus of the AMMC, Battle Creek, Michigan (1895-1910) 
was moved here to memorialize those graduates who pioneering as teachers, helped establish LLU.” 

INSET: John Harvey Kellogg, M.D., Founder of the Battle Creek Sanitarium and the American 
Medical Missionary College, and one of the architects of the Seventh-day Adventist health care 
system. LLU 




CHAPTER FIVE 


A COMMUNITY MATERIALIZES 


John Burden and his associates, unlike the Mound City developers, had 
no intention of building a city, or even a village. Their concern was with the 
sanitarium and its essential concomitant, a school of nursing. It may have seem¬ 
ed to them in 1905 that the valley community already had sufficient structure 
as it was. There was little vacant land. Orchards, citrus groves, vineyards, 
farms and grain fields filled the valley, except where the sandy bed of the Santa 
Ana River slashed through from northeast to southwest. The agricultural lands 
were a checkerboard grid, the section roads marked by double rows of stately 
palms. Here and there a cluster of homes and a crossroads store marked the 
grave site of a one-time boom town. 

To the north and west lay San Bernardino and Colton. Colton was a 
village with a railroad crossover, its small population finding work in the Globe 
Flour Mills and the Portland Cement Plant, which had already begun to pick 
at Slover Mountain, the Cerrito Solo of Spanish days. San Bernardino had the 
Santa Fe Shops and was a supply depot for the mining, lumbering and 
agricultural interests in the area. While the sister cities of Riverside and 
Redlands were a delight to the then-powerful Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union, San Bernardino decidedly was not. There were many saloons, even 
one in the opera house. And along South D Street the ladies of pleasure had 
their establishments. San Bernardino was the largest city in the valley and the 
county seat. It had a very respectable complement of schools, banks, chur¬ 
ches, hotels and stores, boasted a Carnegie Public Library, had electric street 
cars and a number of paved streets. 

Redlands, the other major city in the valley, in 1905 had enjoyed a decade 
as the show place of southern California, made so by the large influx of wealthy 
easterners, mostly healthseekers, who had built beautiful winter homes on the 
Terrace and had spent their money lavishly for the beautification of the city 
and the encouragement of cultural pursuits. With a population of 10,000, 
Redlands supported twenty churches, six possessing their own places of wor¬ 
ship. There were three commercial banks and two savings banks, an active 
board of trade (today we would call it a chamber of commerce), seven elemen¬ 
tary schools and a high school. The city was served by seven miles of electric 
trolley lines, one running as far as Prospect Park (Smiley Heights in more re¬ 
cent times). There were two daily newspapers, the Redlands Review (even¬ 
ing) and the Redlands Daily Facts (morning); and there was the weekly 
Redlands Citrograph , probably the most widely read newspaper in southern 
California. Already Redlands had the Albert K. Smiley Library, gift of a city 
pioneer. Redlands had no paved streets, but a bond issue authorized in 1905 
enabled the city to pave all of its major streets at a cost of some $166,000. 
The city was connected with the outside by lines of the Southern Pacific and 
the Santa Fe 7 , with a total of twenty passenger trains a day. The long green 
and cream colored trolleys of the San Bernardino Valley Traction lines pro¬ 
vided frequent service to the county seat for a round-trip fare of twenty cents. 
In its issue for May 13, 1905, the Citrograph noted that the city awaited the 
arrival of the Henry Huntington lines. This was the Pacific Electric System, 
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whose big red cars were destined to provide the southland with superb in- 
terurban service for the next several decades, from Redlands to the sea. 

The valley in 1905 wore many faces. For those interested in the dramatic 
arts there was the aforementioned San Bernardino Opera, and in Redlands 
the Wyatt Opera House, northwest corner of Colton Avenue and Orange 
Street, where the billings were usually of the melodrama or light opera varie¬ 
ty. For the racing crowd there was the Association Park, on Mill Street west 
of Tippecanoe, successor to Jim Cole’s race track of Mound City days. The 
race track also boasted a ball park. For the religious minded there was the 
February and March crusade of the famous evangelist, J.Wilbur Chapman. 
For the children and the young at heart there was the September appearance 
of the Barnum and Bailey Circus, admission fifty cents, children twenty-five. 
And for the members of the Redlands Contemporary Club and their friends, 
there were for discussion the momentous international happenings of the year. 
Also there were the numerous spas, the hot springs, within easy access by trolley 
for a population not yet habituated to the automobile. These have been describ¬ 
ed in Chapter Four. By 1905 Urbita was the most popular of the springs. On 
the Fourth of July, 25,000 people were said to have attended the fireworks 
and other festivities. Besides the natatorium (bathhouse), there was a mid¬ 
way, playground equipment for the children, a zoo, a dance pavilion featur¬ 
ing name bands, baseball games all year, and a “nickelodeon,” perhaps the 
first motion picture theater in the valley, open on Sunday nights. The hit of 
1905, “The Great Train Robbery,” the first feature film, was probably shown 
at Urbita. The motion pictures of that day were in black and white and of 
poor quality. They were appropriately described as “flickers.” 

Meanwhile, in the small Adventist enclave of Loma Linda, John Burden 
with singleness of purpose was recruiting and organizing his staff and 
employees, while his wife and her helpers were taking out of storage bedding, 
linens, china and kitchen equipment so recently stored by the staff of the first 
Loma Linda, and seeing that the rooms were readied for the fall opening of 
the sanitarium. John Burden had neither time nor inclination for the diver¬ 
sions of the valley, most of which he would consider frivolous. Only later would 
the Adventists take time to sample the attractions of the area. Then they would 
find at the spas and in the mountains much that they could enjoy. 

In those days Redlands considered the Mission District its own sphere of 
interest and influence. This had been true in the Mound City days and it con¬ 
tinued to be true of Loma Linda. When the Daily Facts for June 15, 1905, 
announced the purchase of Loma Linda, it noted: “The Adventists have eating 
houses and sanitariums of this character in many of the larger cities of the 
United States and foreign countries. And they have proven to be successful. 
It will not only be an important acquisition to Redlands in a commercial way, 
but it will prove an assistance to many who are ill.” So from the beginning 
Redlands claimed Loma Linda. And as people moved in around the hill to 
staff the new institution, they in their turn looked to Redlands, five miles away, 
as their city, until in later years they developed community services of their 
own. 

The dependence was real. Telephone service came through a Redlands- 
based Southwest Home Telephone Company. It was some years before Loma 
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Linda would have a direct line to San Bernardino. And the post office, lost 
in June and transferred to Redlands just as John Burden was taking charge, 
was not restored until July 1, 1908. In the interval the address was “Loma 
Linda Sanitarium, Loma Linda, via Redlands, California/’ From the first the 
sanitarium had its own wells, but most of the area inhabitants, especially those 
south of the hill, depended on Bear Valley water. Because this service was 
intended primarily for irrigation and the water came once in two weeks, many 
domestic users had home storage tanks, large enough to hold a two-week sup¬ 
ply. Small marine organisms in the water were an accepted inconvenience; 
but when pneumonia struck the area, Loma Lindans who had been depen¬ 
dent on Bear Valley water brought pitchers to work with them so they could 
carry home water safe to drink. Bear Valley water continued to be used for 
irrigation, but domestic use gradually ceased. 

It seemed natural for the pioneer Loma Lindans to do their trading in 
Redlands. In 1905 as now the smart shopper consulted the newspaper adver¬ 
tisements. Through this medium, in midyear Randall and Merriman offered 
ladies’ pure silk blouses at $3.69, and their best men’s suits marked down to 
$12.00. Men wanting the finest went to Reid and Finley for suits tailored by 
Benjamin of New York, the best for $25.00. The Red Front offered high-quality 
shoes, at $2.50 for men and $2.80 for ladies. At the store owned by A. Leip- 
sic, ladies could buy jackets of Baltic seal for $16.00. 

Grocery prices were correspondingly low. Potatoes from the Salinas Valley 
cost $1.30 for a hundred-pound sack. Eating apples from Oak Glen sold for 
25 cents for seven pounds. Butter was 30 cents a pound, bread was 10 cents 
for a two-pound loaf, and fresh fruit pies were the same price. Maple syrup 
was $1.25 a gallon, and english walnuts sold at two pounds for 35 cents. For 
the home canner, two-quart mason jars sold for 70 cents a dozen, and pure 
cane sugar was $2.00 for a hundred-pound bag. A five-gallon bottle of pure 
spring drinking water cost 40 cents, except Console s, which was 50 cents. Con¬ 
sole water came from Indian wells in Reche Canyon and was reputed to relieve 
rheumatism and dissolve kidney stones. 

While the women were shopping for groceries, perhaps the man of the 
house stopped by Gerber’s for some reliable Sherwin Williams paint, at $1.48 
a gallon, on his way to Stutt Brothers salesroom on East Citrus Street, to ex¬ 
amine the new REO Runabout (REO from the initials of Ransom E. Olds, 
father of the Oldsmobile and the assembly line). Here, the salesman explained, 
was the automobile destined to become Everyman’s car, and dirt cheap at $685, 
not even half the cost of competing cars — and consider the advantages. It 
would carry two passengers at speeds even up to twenty-five miles an hour! 
It was powered by a single-cylinder, eight-horsepower engine mounted under 
the floorboards, with planetary transmission and chain drive. With gasoline 
at 10 cents a gallon, the tank could be filled for less than one dollar. 1 

Back at the hitching post on Orange Street — the shopping had been done 
in the brick-front stores on Orange and State Streets — perhaps the wife re¬ 
minded her husband that automobiles were dangerous playthings and not 
worth what they cost. They scared horses, were a danger to children, smelled 
bad, and were thoroughly unreliable. The American love affair with the 
automobile had not even begun to warm up. 
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The Loma Linda Sanitarium was officially opened in October of 1905. 
George K. Abbott, M.D., had come over from Glendale to take charge of the 
medical staff. And in November Julia White, M.D., arrived to take charge 
of the obstetrical department and to organize the school of nursing. John 
Burden was the general administrator and business manager. He decided what 
equipment and supplies were needed and he did the buying. He hired and 
fired. He could overrule the physicians. He encouraged selected Adventist 
families to move to Loma Linda to join the work force. He conducted staff 
meetings to maintain harmony and cooperation. And on the Sabbath, in what 
had been the recreation hall and bowling alley, he conducted the church ser¬ 
vice. Even his best friends conceded that his sermons were very dull. Mrs. 
Burden supervised the housekeeping and managed the patients' dining room 
with such expertise that dining at Loma Linda was an event. The Burdens 
lived in one of the rooms in the Sanitarium and so were omnipresent and on 
duty around the clock. Stephen S. Merrill was the cashier, treasurer, 
postmaster, and doubled as the local banker. When Loma Linda eventually 
got back its post office, Mrs. Merrill served as the postmistress, operating behind 
a small barred window across-the hall from the elevator. 2 

It is not known for certain who the first patient actually was. However, 
the official record, the Patient Register , opens with two entries for October 
12: Miss Marie Kucker of Chicago, and Miss Hilda Belland from Los Angeles. 
In the Patient Journal No. 1 it is noted that each was charged $7.50 per week, 
$1.50 for a private room, $3.00 for board, and $3.00 for routine treatments. 3 
Some weeks later, when a patient brought her own horse, it also was charged 
$3.00 for board and was no doubt lodged in the livery stable which the 
sanitarium maintained for the convenience of the patients. 

Salaries and wages in the sanitarium were in keeping with patient charges 
and the cost of living. Physicians and surgeons drew salaries of $20.00 to $25.00 
each week, with no private practice or fringe benefits. An average wage for 
an employee would be about $12.00. If the wife also worked, a “family wage” 
of up to $14.00 could be expected. Nobody was paid for Sabbath duty, when 
only the most necessary work was done and was shared by everyone from head 
surgeon to stable boy. Two years after the opening, in the national depression 
of 1907 when many patient beds stood empty and the cash flow was low, even 
these modest wages and salaries could not be continued. Subsistence was paid 
in aluminum tokens, good only in the sanitarium market, the dairy, and the 
employees* dining room. Yet the staff was held together until conditions got 
better. 

In this time of general distress, teams of physicians, nurses and students 
gave volunteer service in the barrios of agricultural workers and other poor 
in Bryn Mawr, Colton and San Bernardino; and in the county seat they con¬ 
ducted “schools of health” in the homes of interested families — teaching basic 
rules of hygiene, nutrition, and healthful living in general. As many as sixty- 
five such schools were conducted within a short time, with attendance of from 
four to twenty. With the approval of the school authorities of San Bernar¬ 
dino, the teams gave health lectures in the grammar schools and high school, 
and distributed a special health and temperance number of the denomina¬ 
tion's Youth's Instructor. Loma Linda also owned and operated clinics in River- 
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side, Redlands and San Bernardino where Battle Creek treatments and health 
care were available. 

From 1907, when the first class in nursing graduated, to 1909, the medical 
course at Loma Linda was little more than doodles on a drawing board. Then 
an event occurred which forced decision. An Adventist preacher and evangelist 
of renown, Luther Warren by name, who had been teaching Bible classes at 
Loma Linda since 1907, having occasion to conduct youth rallies in the Mid¬ 
dle West, was asked by the Loma Linda authorities to sample the interest of 
young Adventists he would meet in coming to Loma Linda to study medicine, 
or medical evangelism as it was called. Having baptized more than 150 young 
people, from them and others he recruited 46 willing to take the new course 
and come west with him. The impetuous pastor chartered a railroad coach, 
loaded his students, and started west. Only when he was hours away from 
Loma Linda did it occur to him that he should notify the school authorities. 
The staff was thrown into a near panic, but they made the new arrivals 
welcome and found places for them to stay and jobs where they could work 
while waiting for the curriculum in medicine to be put together. Luther War¬ 
ren had broken the log jam. 4 

The planners went back to the drawing board, put together a substantial 
curriculum, and on December 9, 1909, incorporated as the College of Medical 
Evangelists, with authorization from the state of California to offer instruc¬ 
tion in medicine, dentistry, arts and sciences, and other disciplines. 5 With some 
changes through the years, this remains the official charter of Loma Linda 
University. Loma Linda was on course as a medical facility and as an educa¬ 
tional center. This College of Medical Evangelists, with its sanitarium and 
hospital, was the primary factor in the birth and development of the modern 
community of Loma Linda. 

In 1909 and 1910, while the Adventists were putting together their School 
of Medicine, the Baptists were developing their University of Redlands. Both 
schools had strict rules governing student decorum, as befitted conservative 
Protestants of the time. On both campuses it was strongly believed that scholar¬ 
ship and courtship did not mix. It was therefore a matter of considerable em¬ 
barrassment to the Burdens when Fred Herzer and his classmate in medicine, 
Lavina Baxter, fell visibly in love, for Lavina was Mrs. Burden’s younger sister. 
Love prevailed over administrative disapproval, however, and in due time 
the young people were married. 

A story from those early years illustrates the pervasive conservatism. It 
might be called The Case of the Purloined Lady. It concerns a statue which 
came with Loma Linda when it was sold to the Adventists. It was a statue 
of a female in the classical Greek style. It might have been Diana, Aphrodite, 
or even Venus. Some Loma Lindans thought the statue added class to the lob¬ 
by. Some thought the lady immodest and made a sort of Grecian robe for her. 
She came to be known as “The San Lady,’’and for two years she was seen either 
in the lobby or in the office of Doctor Julia White. It was said that it took 
two strong men to lift her. When Luther Warren saw the San Lady — the 
same evangelist who had brought the forty-six west with him — it was anything 
but love at first sight. Being a man of action, he decided to kidnap the statue. 
One night, belying his lanky frame of six-foot-two, he carried the statue 
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singlehanded to his home on Pepper Drive; and the following night he buried 
it in the sands of San Timoteo Creek, probably in the south bank, east of the 
old bridge. 6 

This is the story as the old-timers tell it. But until Saint Timothy pro¬ 
duces the corpus delicti it cannot be confirmed. The San Lady was probably 
made of plaster, in which case by this time she has been chemosorbed. Since 
Luther Warren’s grand larceny went unnoticed, there may have been collu¬ 
sion on the part of the administration, or at least a relieved acquiescence. 

A Loma Linda community began to take shape as Adventist families came 
to find work in the medical-educational institution, or to provide homes for 
their children who worked or attended college, or to do construction work 
on institutional buildings or the homes being constructed, or simply to become 
part of a congenial society in a pleasant climate among beautiful surroundings. 
A community both nurtures itself and feeds upon itself. So in a short time there 
were stores, a food factory, a bakery, a print shop, a parochial school, and 
a church. 

The first Seventh-day Adventist congregation in Loma Linda was 
organized on January 6, 1906, with sixteen charter members. Services were 
held in the parlor of the sanitarium, then later in the recreation building on 
the hill until a church building was erected in 1910, on the northwest shoulder 
of the hill. This church was always known as the Chapel. It would seat about 
700 and was quickly outgrown. 

A parochial school board was elected on January 13, 1906, to plan for 
the educational needs of the young families moving into the community. There 
were public schools in the area, the Mission School on Mission Road, built 
in 1904, and the Bryn Mawr School, built at about the same time. The former 
was for Anglo children, the latter for the children from the Hispanic com¬ 
munity. But the Adventists had, and have, a preference for education having 
a Christian orientation and content. Early in 1906 a one-teacher school was 
opened in a tent pitched near the entrance to the present Lindsay Hall, hav¬ 
ing six desks for the pupils, a desk for the teacher, and an organ. On a windy 
day, soon after the school had opened, a bull from the institutional herd, enrag¬ 
ed by the flapping of the canvas, crossed the road and demolished the tent 
and its furnishings. Fortunately school was not in session. Daisy Harding, the 
teacher, moved her young charges to the recreation building where school was 
continued until a suitable building could be constructed. In 1908 the school 
was moved to a new two-room, two-teacher building, constructed by volunteer 
labor at a cost of $750 and located on the northeast shoulder of the hill. This 
building was soon outgrown, and the school moved to a new location north 
of the creek and on the west side of Anderson Street. 7 

In the years following the depression of 1907, the college and sanitarium 
built homes for their staff members and employees at an average cost of $2,000, 
along Mound Street, Orange Grove, and Pepper Drive (the section now called 
Parkland), and Anderson Street. In the 1980s many of these homes were still 
standing and occupied. The majority of the incoming residents financed the 
construction of their own modest homes. These tended to be in clusters, in 
several scattered locations on what had been the Mound City plat. The Col¬ 
lege Home Tract of twenty-three lots was located west of Pepper Drive and 
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on the south side of Colton Avenue (now Redlands Boulevard). Here lived Doc¬ 
tors W.A. and Lyra George. When Doctor Lyra was called to the hospital 
for night emergencies, an escort would be sent to meet her at the San Timoteo 
bridge to take her safely over the railroad tracks where tramps were often en¬ 
countered. This was the precursor of the campus police service. The Loma 
Linda Home Tract, on both sides of Court Street, lay east of Pepper Drive 
and west of Ohio Street. The Buena Vista Tract was in the general area of 
the Cole Street of today, and was quite populous. There was also the Hughes 
Tract, west of San Bernardino Street (now Campus) and north of Stewart 
Street, and the larger Loma Linda Park, bounded on the south by Central 
Avenue (now University), on the east by San Bernardino Street, on the north 
by Stewart and on the west by San Juan. The largest of these tracts was the 
Ladera Addition, the western heights extending from Barton Road on the south 
to Central on the north, and from San Juan to Yardley Place, east to west. 
Another large cluster of homes was located south of Prospect, on both sides 
of Anderson Street, and east of Anderson from Prospect to Barton Road, known 
simply as the South Side. 

It is not completely clear why the community grew in this configuration. 
Perhaps the delivery of domestic water had something to do with it. A 
neighborhood would organize a water company, sink a well, install a pump, 
run a few pipelines, and be in business. The oldest and longest-lived of these 
neighborhood enterprises was the Home Tract Water Company, later called 
the Court Street Water Company, organized in 1910 and sold to the City of 
Loma Linda in 1972. Among the old water companies were: Ladera, serving 
the heights; Robinson’s, in the vicinity of Lane and Curtis Streets; and a short¬ 
lived Buena Vista Water Company, serving the Cole Street area. 

Other tracts owed their origins to the activity of realtors. The Ladera 
Addition, for example, was developed about 1925 by a Redlands resident whose 
wealth had come from investments in the Reynolds Tobacco Company. 
William H. Howard is remembered for his pleasant habit of tipping with five 
dollar gold pieces. After a contest to select street names, perhaps to please Loma 
Linda’s church-going majority he named the principal streets — San Mateo, 
San Marcus, San Lucas and San Juan — after the four Gospel writers of the 
New Testament — Mathew, Mark, Luke and John. 

Some of the neighborhoods had their own grocery stores. Court Street 
traded at Digneo’s OK Cash Grocery, also popular with the younger set of 
the village because it was the only place in Loma Linda which sold soda pop. 
On the southeast corner of Central and San Juan, Mr. and Mrs. F.E. Scott 
ran the Ladera Cash Market. On Anderson Street south of the tracks, in a 
building demolished in a controlled burn by the Loma Linda Fire Depart¬ 
ment in 1982, was the college-owned Loma Linda Mercantile Company, where 
one could buy groceries, bakery goods, health foods, boots and shoes, dry goods, 
notions, hardware, plumbing and electrical supplies. The adjacent Loma Linda 
Health Food Factory and the bakery sold through the store. W.D. Salisbury 
was the general manager of all three. Upstairs was the College Press. By vir¬ 
tue of opening after sundown on Saturday, the general store could boast of 
being open seven days a week. 

Nature was not always kind to the small community. There were floods 
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and there were earthquakes. Valley floods followed a typical pattern: first 
several days of steady, soaking rain, then a general downpour. Such was the 
storm of January 14 to 20, in 1916, when the Santa Ana River reached a width 
of two miles and a depth of twenty feet in its central channel. In Loma Linda 
the San Timoteo Creek, whose original bed had been diverted when the 
Southern Pacific tracks were first laid, now reclaimed its old channel, flooding 
the area between the two channels and carrying away the small depot. 8 It 
is said that when it became clear that the depot would go, someone removed 
the station sign lest some enterprising photographer caption his picture:“Loma 
Linda Going Down the Drain.” 

The flood of February 11 to 19, 1927, was well covered by the San Ber¬ 
nardino Sun-Telegram. By the 15th many San Bernardino streets were run¬ 
ning full. By the 16th a mile-wide San Timoteo was ruining lower Loma Linda. 
By the 17th the storm extended from the Tehachapis to the Mexican border 
— but the Orange Show opened on time. A casualty of this storm was the 
popular Urbita Springs Resort. The storm not only destroyed the resort, but 
it also sealed off the thermal springs which had been the reason for its existence. 

The people of the San Bernardino Valley have suffered occasional earth¬ 
quakes. Some punster has suggested that this is all their own fault. It is a fact 
that they have the notorious San Andreas Fault running north of the valley 
and out through the Cajon Pass, and in addition a cluster of smaller faults, 
such as Mill Creek, Banning, Cherry Valley, San Jacinto, Colton-Rialto, and 
yes, the Loma Linda Fault. Two severe quakes occurred within the years of 
this chapter, one in 1907 and the other in 1918. The quake of September 19, 
1907, (magnitude 6. on the Richter Scale), was felt from Santa Barbara to 
San Diego. Strangely, no record has been found of Loma Linda reactions. Not 
so the quake of April 21, 1918, which was due to slippage in the San Jacinto 
Fault (magnitude 6.8). 9 

Loma Linda witnesses reported that this quake approached in a visible 
wave across the farmlands and struck with a series of sharp jolts. Brick chimneys 
on the sanitarium building tumbled, one pile of bricks landing in a bed which 
a patient had just vacated. When the earthquake struck, there were two per¬ 
sons in the North Laboratory on the quadrangle. J. Ivan Dill, a technician, 
was at work on the top floor. The college cook, Hans S. Anderson, was in 
a room on the main floor. Mr. Anderson was crippled but was able to move 
about by swinging his body between two crutches. Mr. Dill reported that he 
bounded down the steps, past the soda-type fire extinguishers located on each 
landing, which had been knocked off their mountings by the quake and were 
spouting their contents over him, to the outside, where he found Mr.Ander¬ 
son on the lawn, some distance from the swaying building. When the quake 
had subsided, Mr. Anderson asked Mr. Dill to go back in the building and 
bring out his crutches. In the girls’ dormitory, the chapel on the hill, and the 
North Laboratory, ceiling beams and floor joists were pulled almost out of 
their sockets in the walls; so heavy steel tie rods had to be installed in an at¬ 
tempt to pull the walls together again and prevent collapse of the floors. 

In the early days, the sanitarium provided free carriage service to and 
from the railroad station, using horse-drawn, two-seated surreys whose drivers 
met all trains and carried passengers and the mail. Later John Burden replac- 
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ed the carriages with a second-hand Chalmers car. Service around town was 
provided by obliging car owners, the best remembered of whom was a Mr. 
Wirt, retired, who, having bought a Model T Ford, possibly around 1917, 
sought to recover part of the cost, then under $400.00, by offering taxi ser¬ 
vice. The first attempt to operate a local bus service was that of the ARG Line 
(M rs. A.R. Good, proprietress), beginning about 1920. Service was between 
Redlands and San Bernardino, through Loma Linda, carrying passengers and 
mail. The typical ARG bus was built on a White truck chassis and had solid 
rubber tires. There was a posted schedule but little attention was paid to it. 

The years of World War One passed over the village producing only a 
ripple. Because of the preference of the Seventh-day church that its young men 
called to the colors serve in the Medical Corps, the college erected a frame 
barracks on the east side of Anderson Street and north of the tracks for their 
preliminary training. This preceded the formation of the official Adventist 
Medical Cadet Corps by a number of years. After the war the building was 
demolished and the materials used in the construction of the South Laboratory 
on the quadrangle. 

Fire and police protection came to Loma Linda on August 28, 1922, in 
the form of a set of recommendations, later approved by the board of trustees 
of the institution. H. C. White was appointed fire chief, with H. McDowell, 
Otis Hudson and H.W. Emmerson as assistants. Five hose companies were 
organized, each with a foreman and an assistant. A Rescue Company 
(paramedics?) was headed by Doctors Newton Evans and Henry W. Vollmer. 
H. McDowell was appointed police captain, Walter Sheldon“lieutenant cap¬ 
tain,’’and the patrolmen were A.E. Johnson, C.C. Henline and E.E. Jincks. 10 

While this was an institutional organization, let there be no doubt that 
it served the community. Following a siren-like blast from the trombone 
cylinder whistle at the powerhouse, short bursts indicated the section of town 
from which came the alarm. Seven sections were designated. Only members 
of the fire department were expected to respond to the first alarm; but if the 
alarm was repeated, then the town was invited — if any footloose person had 
not moved on the first alarm! 

The police force of 1922 confined its duties to the village and to minor 
infractions of the law. There had been county sheriffs since Mormon times. 
But the increased popularity of the automobile, the best of which could now 
reach speeds of fifty miles per hour, led to the formation of the San Bernar¬ 
dino County Motor Patrol, the members of which were also deputy sheriffs. 
A colorful character of the period was Jay Boone, captain of the patrol. In 
his stripped-down Essex-Four Captain Boone could overtake any speeder on 
the road. In 1928 San Bernardino County joined the newly-formed Califor¬ 
nia Highway Patrol, and qualified members of the patrol were transferred 
and became “CHiPS.” 11 County courts and local justice courts also date from 
Mormon days, including the Mission District Justice Court which later was 
located at Loma Linda. 

The arrival of Loma Linda’s first newspaper was a matter of considerable 
importance. The editor was Wesley K. Nary, who had learned the printing 
and newspaper business from his father. He had come to Loma Linda intend¬ 
ing to become a nurse, but he missed the smell of printers’ ink and so went 
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to work at the College Press instead. It was here he saw the challenge of a 
small town growing around a developing medico-educational institution; and 
in 1924 he started to publish a bi-weekly sheet which he called the Advertiser , 
through which he urged his readers to boost for the home town and buy from 
local businesses (even those who did not take space in the paper) and to en¬ 
courage all who rendered service to the community. This the editor called ad¬ 
vocate journalism. 

Four years after the advent of the Advertiser and with more ambitious 
plans in mind, Wesley Nary announced a naming contest for a real newspaper. 
Out of this came the weekly Argus , beginning June 7, 1928. The winning name 
was submitted by A.H. Mason, of 110 Court Street, a retired printer from 
the Review and Herald Publishing Company of Washington, D.C. His reward 
was $2.00. During its short life of a year and a half, the Argus provided a 
mirror of the social life of Loma Linda; reported major events in the college; 
and, for the social scientist of a later day, the advertisements and news notes 
bring to life the Loma Linda of yesteryear. 

Advertisers included the major markets of Loma Linda in 1928 and 1929. 
There was the Mound City Store on Anderson Street at the tracks, owned by 
E.L. Workman, formerly the Loma Linda Mercantile, offering free delivery. 
And there was the new Emmerson’s Market, R.E. Emmerson, proprietor, on 
Central Avenue, east of Prince Hall (School of Dentistry) of later date. Em¬ 
merson’s Market boasted an ice cream parlor with an oval marble counter. 
Also listed were the Ladera Cash Market, farther west on Central; Holford’s 
Grocery, corner of Anderson and Prospect; and Digneo’s on Court Street, for 
the time managed by others than the family. M.A. Ashlock had a shoe repair 
shop in the Emmerson Building, and T.C. Hudson had his shoe repair shop 
next to Holford’s Grocery. O.J, Graf, at 136 East Prospect, sold phonographs 
and records as well as the primitive radios of the time, and rented and sold 
pianos. A1 Burden also offered radio sales and service. Arthur Fox, on Starr 
Avenue, did painting and paper-hanging. Jerry Gober, 130 Court Street, ran 
the Sanitary Plumbing Shop. Clarence Harlow, also on Court Street, sold ice 
made from pure artesian water. John Capfer ran the blacksmith shop on Col¬ 
ton Avenue. E.H. Peterson sold real estate from his office on Barton Avenue. 
Earl Snyder and Ernest Clifton offered piano lessons. The College Laundry 
did washing and dry cleaning for the community, and the College Art Depart¬ 
ment sold cameras and offered film service. Ernest Dobrinski ran a garage 
on Colton Avenue. On Mound Street was Wright’s Garage, and at a very pro¬ 
minent corner of Anderson and Central, now occupied by the Randall Visitor 
Center, was Jennings’ Garage and Service Station, where during prohibition 
days it was possible to buy liquid refreshment for both driver and car. 

An “airdrome” — developed in 1928 by Rex Hicks, Don Cob and Richard 
Gilman, Redlands aviators — in 1929 became the Tri-City Airport, with the 
Eagle Flight School located there, as well as repair shops. Under construction 
was a restaurant; and, according to the manager, Fred Van Debogart, com¬ 
muter flights to Los Angeles were soon to begin. 13 

Montecito Memorial Park, after a limping start in 1925, came on with 
a strong advertising campaign in 1929. Cemetery lots were offered for $50 
but could be bought much cheaper in multiple, some families buying as many 
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as twenty lots. Loma Linda had no mortician in those days. Funeral director 
I.M. Knopsnyder of Colton had a monopoly on that service. 

Other amenities included paved streets, a community-wide supplier of 
domestic water, power and light, and natural gas. In 1928 Virgil Capfer pav¬ 
ed Anderson Street from the hill to Colton Avenue. This was the first paved 
street in Loma Linda. By 1929 all major streets were paved. Beginning in 1922 
the college had become the chief supplier of domestic water, replacing all of 
the neighborhood suppliers except Court Street. By 1929 the Motor Transit 
Lines, with hourly service in two directions, had replaced Mrs. Good’s ARG 
Line. The big red cars of the Pacific Electric System could be boarded for Los 
Angeles at Tippecanoe and Mill Streets, four miles from Loma Linda, (round 
trip fare, $2.25). The Southern Sierras and Edison companies provided power 
and light, and gas was supplied by the Southern California Gas Company. 

By 1929 the parochial school had grown to twelve grades. On Monday, 
September 9, that year, it celebrated the fall opening by moving into a newly 
constructed building, having four large classrooms to accommodate grades one 
to eight. This building was still in use in the 1980s. 14 

Loma Linda had two Seventh-day Adventist Church congregations in 
1929. The pioneer church, having by 1928 a membership exceeding 1,100, 
far beyond its capacity, on December 29th gave birth to the College Church, 
pastored by Taylor G. Bunch. This congregation in later years became the 
University Church. There were two local orchestras — one supplied music 
for the church services; the other, the Symphony Orchestra, gave the town 
classical music. Programs and religious services originating in the sanitarium 
or the churches could be broadcast to the village over an ingenious system devis¬ 
ed by Ray Arnold, the institutional engineer and electrician, a system in which 
the signal was carried over the telephone wires (with permission of the com¬ 
pany) and was picked up on home radio sets. Mr. Arnold had an understan¬ 
ding with the Federal Communications Commission, although his system was 
too unorthodox for federal licensing. With refinements and modifications this 
system carried the services of the Campus Hill Church to the community in 
the 1980s. 15 

In 1929 the College of Medical Evangelists, which by this time had built 
its White Memorial Hospital in Los Angeles, on April 7 dedicated its new Loma 
Linda Sanitarium and Hospital. This building, which replaced both the 
original sanitarium and a newer hospital in the quadrangle, was located on 
what oldtimers called the summit of the hill. In addition to its 166 patient 
beds, it contained treatment rooms, operating theaters, offices, an attractive 
restaurant, and a sun parlor extending north from the main building, affor¬ 
ding a magnificent view of the valley and the mountains. Construction costs 
totaled $1,198,000, plus an additional $557,000 for equipment. 16 This later 
became the Francis D. Nichol Hall, housing instructional units, following con¬ 
struction of the Loma Linda University Medical Center of later years. 

It was also in 1929 that the village acquired a home-grown bank, which 
opened its doors on Sunday, June 9. 

As the second Loma Linda neared the end of its first quarter century, 
the enclave which in 1905 owed its existence to the Loma Linda Sanitarium 
had become a community in its own right. And despite its small size of 1,200 
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souls, it had the characteristics and the services of a town, and occupied one 
square mile of what had been laid out as Mound City. 

During the formative years, more than any other one factor, the Argus 
nurtured a sense of community. After the first few numbers in small size, the 
weekly went to full newspaper dimensions. The editor cultivated well his 
parish, literally going from door to door to gather local news or to give a help¬ 
ing hand to a business that was not doing well. The value of the paper was 
recognized in neighboring communities. Sometimes the Argus would have an 
entire page of San Bernardino or Redlands advertising. Even A.D. Long, pro¬ 
prietor of the Bryn Mawr Restaurant and Pool Hall, thought it worth his while 
to buy space in the Argus. In September of 1929 a weekly column appeared 
under the byline of the famous journalist, Arthur Brisbane, entitled “This 
Week,” and continued until the demise of the paper on December 26, 1929, 
with number 36 of volume 2. Perhaps Loma Linda could not yet support its 
own newspaper. 
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The San Lady" found temporary refuge from critical eyes in the office of Julia White. M.D . 
(See "The Case of the Purloined Lady" in chapter five). i i i 



Orange Street. Redlands, in the early 1920s. looking south from Pearl Street. Here the early Loma 
Lindans did their shopping. Many of the buildings shown here are still in place in the 1980s. 
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Under Mrs. Burden's direction as matron, dining at Loma Linda was an event. Student nurses 
served as waitresses. MX* 



A vintage Loma Linda ambulance 





















The Mission District school, built in 1904 on Mission Road, and designated for “Anglo” children. 
This building was demolished when the Mission School was moved to California Street. 
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The first Loma Linda parochial elementary school building, erected in 1908 on the northeast 
shoulder of the hill. llu 
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George Knapp Abbott, M.D., first medical 
director of the Loma Linda Sanitarium, llu 


Warren E. Howell, president in 1906 of the 
educational program which became the Col¬ 
lege of Medical Evangelists. llu 


Julia White, M.D., first lady physician at Loma 
Linda Sanitarium, founder of the School of 
Nursing in 1905-1906. llu 


Wells Allen Ruble, M.D., first president of the 
College of Medical Evangelists by that name. 

LLU 
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The village of Loma Linda from the hill, about 1910, looking north along Pepper Drive (Ander¬ 
son Street) and Orange Grove Street. llu 



The “Chapel on the Hill,” erected in 1910, the first Seventh-day Adventist church in Loma Linda. 


LLU 
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Bryn Mawr district school,, erected about 1904, for Hispanic children. In 1944 it became the 
Sacred Heart Church (Roman Catholic), so continued to 1959. 



First building of the Loma Linda Academy at the present location on the west side of Anderson 
Street, occupied September 9, 1920. Later occupied by the elementary school. llu 
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The first collego-owned general store, located on the .southw'est corner of Anderson Street and 
tlie Southern Pacific tracks. It was later privately operated as the Mound City Store. i.U 
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The first Loma Linda Food Company location, on (old) Anderson Street, before being moved 
to Riverside. LLU 



Early Loma Linda fire department staff and equipment. (The first Loma Linda Fire Depart¬ 
ment was organized in 1922). LLU 
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First aerial view of Loma Linda, 1920, showing Kate Lindsay Hall on the west side of the hill, 
west of it the North and South Laboratories, and the original hospital (West Hall) at the extreme 
right. LLU 



The “New” l>oma Linda Sanitarium, on the hill, built over a period of years, was dedicated in 1929. 
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CHAPTER SIX 


LOMA LINDA IN ADOLESCENCE 


Following the conclusion of the “war to make the world safe for 
democracy" the American democracy set out to enjoy its victory. There fol¬ 
lowed a social and financial extravaganza. This was the era of the lighthearted 
operetta. The motion picture industry began its golden years. The newly in¬ 
troduced home radio brought the world into the American living room. The 
booming automobile industry was revolutionizing personal transportation and 
initiating massive interurban road construction. The railroads were building 
more and better equipment to meet the increasing demand for moving people 
and goods. On the distaff side was the flapper phenomenon marked by 
liberating clothing styles, new habits of speech and conduct, raised hemlines 
and short hair — all symbols of a new freedom. New and better household 
appliances were introduced, creating their own demand. It was firmly believed 
that progress and prosperity had no limits. There followed the boom of the 
late 1920s, the wildest in American history up to that time, the golden years 
when wealth seemed to be within the grasp of all who were willing to risk 
an initial investment. Salesmen of consumer goods were backed by super¬ 
salesmen of securities, who sold the shares of investment trusts, which held 
stock in holding companies, which owned stocks in banks having affiliates 
which controlled holding companies. The farmer, the spinster school teacher, 
the shoeshine boy and the hotel clerk bought and sold securities. Investment 
fever swept the land, a sort of jackpot psychosis. The bull market had become 
a national mania. 1 But the boom which had great momentum in 1928 came 
to a sudden end in 1929 with the crash of the New York Stock Exchange on 
“Black Thursday,’’October 24, and the collapse of the market in the course 
of the following week — beginning a domino effect which eventually became 
a world-wide depression, in the United States lasting for some five years. It 
was in this setting that the First National Bank of Loma Linda was conceived 
in 1928, born in 1929, and died in 1935, as the great depression neared its 
end. In the story of a community striving for identity, the rise and fall of the 
home-grown bank merits attention. 

F. E. Corson, president of the board of trustees of the College of Medical 
Evangelists, comptroller of the college and therefore its chief financial officer, 
was clearly the father of Loma Linda’s first bank. He promoted the idea of 
a local banking institution among his friends in Adventist administrative circles, 
and among the faculty and alumni of the college. He won the support of P.T. 
Magan, M.D., the president of the college who in turn, when the developers’ 
first application was turned down by the U.S. Comptroller of the Currency, 
sought help from his friends at the international headquarters of the church 
in Washington, who had contacts downtown, to get a favorable reversal. 

Notice of approval to organize the First National Bank of Loma Linda 
was received on Monday, April 8, 1929. On the following Sunday the 
stockholders of record met on the college campus to outline policies, approve 
building plans, and elect a board of directors. The directors were F.E.Cor¬ 
son, who became the first president of the bank; Stephen S. Merrill, secretary 
of the college board of trustees and one of the founders of the college; George 
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Thomason, M.D., a member of the college board and a faculty member in 
the School of Medicine; H.E. Butka, M.D., also a faculty member; and S.W. 
Beasley, a Seventh-day Adventist businessman. In order to insure that owner¬ 
ship of the bank remained in hands friendly to the college, the bylaws stipulated 
that stockholders desiring to sell must first offer their stock to the bank of¬ 
ficials, giving them the opportunity to control resale. The bylaws limited the 
hours of Saturday business to 7:30 to 9:30 p.m. It was further stipulated by 
the stockholders that the bank must immediately seek to become a member 
of the Federal Reserve System. The bank was officially chartered on May 25, 
1929. The Treasury Department required capitalization at $50,000, plus 
reserves. In order to raise this the bank sold shares at $27.50. 2 

The First National Bank of Loma Linda opened its doors on Sunday, June 
9, 1929,“to receive deposits and transact usual banking business.” By this time 
the directors had elected a panel of officers. Besides Corson, the president, 
S.S. Merrill and Dr. H. E. Butka were vice presidents, Allen Dazey (from the 
college business staff) was the cashier, and Roy S. Fellows was the assistant 
cashier. Roy Fellows was the first full-time paid member of the staff and the 
only one with experience in bank administration. To the original directors had 
now been added Allen Dazey, Ralph Thompson, M.D. (a faculty member in 
the School of Medicine), and Jay J. Nethery, the president of the Central Union 
Conference of Seventh-day Adventists, Lincoln, Nebraska. 3 

For the first six months the bank operated out of temporary quarters in 
the old sanitarium building, by this time called “The Annex.” Meanwhile a 
“neat and imposing” bank building was constructed in a corner of the old C.T. 
Norwood orange grove on Anderson Street. The gala opening of the new bank 
building was held on Saturday evening, November 30, 1929. Visitors were 
shown the main lobby or banking area, having a high ceiling and a mezzanine 
at the rear over the vault, the president’s private office on one side of the bank, 
the cashier’s desk on the opposite side, and a row of grilled windows for the 
tellers. The building contained enough rental space to carry the operating costs, 
leaving the bank in rent-free quarters. 4 

As was customary in those days, the bank had its own currency. Federal 
Reserve notes in denominations of five, ten, and twenty dollars, bearing the 
name of the First National Bank of Loma Linda. During the lifetime of the 
bank it circulated 4956 Type I five dollar bills, 1798 Type II five dollar bills, 
2269 Type I ten dollar bills, and 769 Type I twenty dollar bills. 5 These bank 
notes became collector items in later years. 

The bank prospered. By the close of its fourth month of operation it had 
more than a quarter of a million dollars in deposits. Before the end of 1929 
the city and county of Los Angeles, the county of San Bernardino, and the 
state of California each had placed long-term deposits of $50,000. A good share 
of the operating funds of the college, amounting to from $100,000 to $200,000, 
passed through the bank. 0 The bank was paying the current rate of three per¬ 
cent interest on short-term deposits, four percent on savings deposits of six 
months or longer, and was charging seven percent interest on home loans, with 
many applicants. 7 In December Corson wrote to Magan urging him to use 
his personal and academic connections to encourage southern California col¬ 
leges to place their trust funds with the Loma Linda bank,“knowing of your 
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friendly relations with this bank, and the fact that this bank is working in 
close cooperation with the institution of which you are the president.” Clare¬ 
mont and the University of Southern California were especially mentioned. 8 

The cooperation was close indeed. Staff members and employees as well 
as the college itself enjoyed the convenience of banking at the foot of the hill, 
as against having to go to Redlands or San Bernardino. As an encouragement 
for its people to patronize the local bank, the college management arranged 
to have the paychecks for staff and employees distributed through its windows 
instead of from the business office on the hill. 

By the beginning of 1930 the business of the bank had grown to such pro¬ 
portions as to raise questions of conflict of interest, and the college comptroller 
was encouraged by President Magan to look for an heir-apparent to head the 
bank. A recent arrival in Loma Linda was Reed W. Thomas, who had been 
a successful investment and mortgage broker in Berkeley, California. Mrs. 
Thomas was a Seventh-day Adventist but her husband was not. However, 
following his conversion and acceptance into membership, he became eligi¬ 
ble for election as a vice president of the bank, taking office on January 15, 
1930. 9 Before the end of the year he had become the president. With his ar¬ 
rival the bank began offering escrow and insurance business, and in August 
it received from the state of California a permit to deal in securities under 
the name of the First National Company of Loma Linda. 10 

In October of 1929 the Irvin D. Lane family had arrived in Loma Linda 
on a stop-over on the way to foreign mission service. Instead, Irvin Lane went 
to work for the bank as a secretary and teller, later becoming assistant cashier 
then cashier, a connection which lasted until the bank closed its doors. Lane 
owed his first promotion to the accidental death by automobile of Roy Fellows, 
the cashier. When Mrs.Fellows brought her late husband’s keys to the bank, 
suspicions were aroused and a check of the contents of customers’ safety deposit 
boxes revealed shortages in excess of $10,000. It was assumed that the money 
had gone into the cashier’s personal investments, from which he intended to 
make repayment had it not been for the fatal accident. 11 

There were two attempts to rob the bank during the depression. In the 
first incident a man came to the bank window with two fifty dollar bills, re¬ 
questing that they be changed to bills of smaller denominations. The teller, 
who had seen a gun in a small satchel the man was carrying, went to the vault 
for smaller bills, wondering how to handle the situation, and praying as he 
went. When he returned there were two newly-arrived customers standing 
beside the man with the satchel and the fifty dollar bills, who now quietly 
accepted his change and left. Two hours later Emmerson’s Market was rob¬ 
bed by a man of identical description. The two fifty dollar bills were genuine. 
The second attempt to rob the bank was made after it had been sold and the 
staff was in the process of moving out. This fact was explained by the teller, 
Sally (Mrs. Roy) Atchison, to a man who had come on the premises holding 
a gun. The gun was then pointed at Mr. Lane, who was in charge. Now the 
would-be robber saw what looked like a gun pointed at him under the shirt 
of a young man standing nearby. At the same moment, seeing movement on 
the mezzanine, he thought he saw another gun pointed at him from that van¬ 
tage point. Imagining he was outgunned, the robber ran from the bank, the 
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outdoor alarm clanging in his ears as he dashed across Anderson Street and 
into a car where an accomplice waited. Lane called his friend Deputy Sheriff 
Harold Murphy, and a short time later the fugitives were apprehended in Ca¬ 
jon Pass, in a stolen car. The would-be bank robber had been put to flight 
by an index finger under a man's shirt and a wrench held like a gun in the 
hand of a student who ran a watch repair shop on the mezzanine. 12 

The Great Depression inflicted extensive damage in the banking industry. 
Whereas there were 7530 national banks in the United States in 1929, by 1935 
the number had been reduced to 5417. 13 The First National Bank of Loma 
Linda was one of the casualties, but not because of the depression. Its operating 
statement for December 31, 1934, showed it to be in excellent condition at 
that point. 14 Yet before another six months had passed the bank had been li¬ 
quidated and its business and assets sold to a San Bernardino bank. 

The demise of the First National Bank of Loma Linda was brought about 
by F.E. Corson and Reed W. Thomas. Corson had resigned as comptroller 
of the college in November of 1930 in order to devote himself to his real estate 
and banking interests. Thomas and Corson bought up bank stock as it became 
available under the bylaws described above. By the time of the stockholders' 
meeting of January 8, 1935, they controlled enough stock, by ownership and 
proxy, to take control of the board. On March 19 that body, now consisting 
solely of the two men and their wives, accepted a bid from the American Na¬ 
tional Bank of San Bernardino to buy the good will, patronage, assets and 
business of the First National Bank of Loma Linda, all except the building, 
for $208,435.14. For this transaction Corson acted as the paid agent of the 
American National. The Loma Linda bank closed its doors on May 6, 1935. 
Notice was sent to patrons and former stockholders on May 14, 1935, inform¬ 
ing them of the sale and the transfer of all accounts without loss of interest. 
The letter was signed by Reed W. Thomas, vice president of the American 
National Bank of San Bernardino. 16 The College of Medical Evangelists, which 
had carried some of its accounts in the Loma Linda bank and in February 
of 1935 had authorized deposits there of up to $35,000, in June transferred 
its accounts to the San Bernardino branch of the Citizens Bank of Riverside 
and authorized its officials to do the college banking there. 17 

A minority group of stockholders, unhappy over the loss of the bank and 
the manner in which it had occurred, sued Thomas and Corson and their wives, 
but lost the case. 18 More than twenty years would pass before the people of 
Loma Linda would again have the convenience of a bank in their own town. 

The Great Depression did not spare Loma Linda, but its effects were less 
corrosive than they were in many other parts of the nation. There were no 
boarded-up store fronts, no cardboard and tin shanties at the edge of town, 
no homeless people sleeping in doorways or in abandoned cars, and no bread 
lines. Physicians could not always collect their fees and might sometimes have 
to accept eggs or produce from indigent patients too proud to accept free ser¬ 
vice. Some nurses having full-time employment dropped back to half-time so 
that unemployed nurses could have the other half. In some families nurses 
whose husbands were on full employment contented themselves with home 
duties and one salary. The few indigents were cared for by the local Protes¬ 
tant and Catholic churches. Only through empathy could the people of Loma 
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Linda identify with the bitter beatitudes of Senator George Norris (R) of 
Nebraska: 


“Blessed are thev who starve while the asses and mules are fed, 
for they shall be buried at public expense. 

Blessed are they who hunger in the land of drought, for they 
shall be told that a great government feeds the starving in foreign 
lands. 

Blessed are the little children who shiver in the cold, for their 
suffering shall receive “sympathetic consideration/ 719 

The people of Loma Linda were almost completely engaged in educa¬ 
tion and the delivery of health care, and in supportive industries and services. 
As is usual in periods of economic stress, the demand for elective medical care 
decreased, and enrollment in the schools of the college declined. The number 
of freshman entering the School of Medicine went from 116 in 1930 to 80 in 
1933. Income in the college in 1932 was 84 percent of 1931, while expenses 
were 87 percent of 1931. Income in 1933 was 74.2 percent of 1931, while ex¬ 
penses were 74.5 percent of 1931. Subsidies from the church declined. 20 Col¬ 
lege salaries were adjusted under pressure from the church organization. 
However, instead of the 10 percent cut recommended, the board set up a 19 
percent cut, then raised the base rate so the actual reduction was miniscule; 
and when the economic clouds rolled away the staff would be considerably 
better off than before. Under the new weekly rates a typical male physician 
faculty member received $50.70, his female counterpart $28.00 to $31.00; a 
mechanic received $29.00, technicians $25.50; wives working at college 
employment had their rates set at $20.00. (This was known as a “family rate.” 21 

In 1937 the town lost one of its major industries when the college- 
connected Loma Linda Food Company moved to Arlington, California, in 
order to have more space and greater independence. 

While Loma Linda had not experienced the worst of the depression, 
neither did it feel the most dramatic effects of the recovery, the New Deal. 
After some debate the Blue Eagle of the National Recovery Administration 
(NRA) was flown, signaling good employer-employee relationships, which had 
been good in the college all along. And in the cement sidewalks bordering Loma 
Linda streets could be seen stamped“USWPA”and the year 1940. Even in the 
1980s this imprint was still to be found in the sidewalks on the north side of 
University Avenue, where it ran through the campus — mute reminder of the 
concern of Harry Hopkins and the Works Progress Administration that the 
people of the New Deal should have meaningful work. And Loma Lindans 
of the recovery period, enroute to an outing at Forest Falls, passed a large 
Civilian Conservation Camp (CCC) on the north side of the road on a hillside 
in the mountains, where unemployed young men were being trained for the 
Forest Service. 

During the recovery years important additions were made to the physical 
plant of the college, among them the John Burden Hall (an auditorium), Alfred 
Shryock Hall (anatomy), Newton Evans Hall (chemistry and physiology) — 
destroyed by fire on February 12, 1964 — and Daniells Hall, a residence for 
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single men students, destroyed in a series of controlled burns in March of 1981 
by CONFIRE (Consolidated Fire Agencies of the East Valley). The Campus 
Hill Church of Seventh-day Adventists was built on the hill in 1937. 

In 1938, on January 1, the College Church moved from the auditorium 
it had been occupying in the old hospital, located east of the Alumni Hall at 
the west end of the quadrangle (and long since demolished) to the more suitable 
and commodious John Burden Hall, also on the quadrangle, which it occupied 
until 1960. 

In 1940 the town again had a local newspaper, the Loma Linda Bulletin. 
Joseph Lyden, Jr., was the proprietor-editor and his wife was the business 
manager. And the local printer, Wesley Nary, a former editor himself, was 
the advertising manager. This newspaper was San Bernardino-based; and the 
supporting advertisers were mostly from surrounding towns. After the first 
few issues, Leo O. Donahue became the editor and publisher, and Wesley Nary 
served for a short time as the business manager. Nary continued to run his 
printing establishment on North Anderson Street in Loma Linda. In 1937 he 
performed a public service by printing a local directory, the first of a series 
which he continued for twenty-three years. The urge to return to the editor's 
chair in time overcame him; and on March 13, 1947, there appeared the Loma 
Linda Beacon, volume one, number one, Wesley Nary, editor, publisher and 
manager. Loma Linda advertisers rallied to his support. It was as if local 
business had come to life again. Loma Linda now had two local weekly 
newspapers. The Beacon continued in business for twenty years but was out¬ 
lived by the Bulletin. 

The Second World War came gradually to Loma Linda, as it did to most 
small American communities. Valley newspapers, using scare headlines, an¬ 
nounced the December 7, 1941 attack on Pearl Harbor, the American declara¬ 
tion of war on Japan the following day, the December 11 German and Italian 
declarations of war on the United States, and the beginning of American con¬ 
scription on December 19. Men of the valley were drafted. Men and women 
volunteered. Troop trains rumbled through the countryside, the citizen soldiers 
taking a long look at the orange groves and rows of stately palms. The San 
Bernardino Army Air Base was established in 1942, later to be named after 
a local soldier, USAF Captain Leland F. Norton. Loma Lindans having 
business in Los Angeles hurried home before dark to avoid the blackout im¬ 
posed for fear of air attack on the metropolis. Otherwise, it was an eerie ex¬ 
perience to drive through city traffic after dark with cars on parking lights, 
through streets whose pole lights merely glowed, past buildings whose win¬ 
dows were tightly shuttered so little or no light escaped. 

And then there was the rationing. The first War Ration Book, 1942, pro¬ 
vided coupons for sugar, then coffee, with separate books for gasoline and 
coupon sheets for fuel oil. Later, meat, fats, oils, butter, cheese, processed 
foods and shoes were added. Gasoline ration cards carrying the letters A, B 
or C became status symbols. Patriotic motorists were challenged to ask 
themselves,“Is this trip really necessary?’’ 23 

Because of its mild climate the Inland Empire became a training ground 
for the military, some units from as far away as New England. Convoys were 
a common sight on the highways, escorted by military police driving army 
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jeeps, while all civilian traffic waited beside the road. Newspapers carried daily 
reports of activity on the several fronts but almost no news of local military 
activity. Early in the war the editors of local papers had been called to a 
meeting at the Mission Inn in Riverside, where they had been cautioned about 
printing anything that could aid the enemy. 

From his headquarters near Indio, Major General George S. Patton, Jr. 
the “apostle of armor,” in the summer of 1942 was directing the desert train¬ 
ing of his Second Armored Division, featuring the army’s ten-ton light tank. 
This division was destined to win fame in North Africa and in Europe. On 
a Friday afternoon in the early fall of 1942, Loma Linda was treated to a sur¬ 
prise performance by units of Patton’s tank corps. Preceded by military police, 
the tanks roared and clanked on Anderson Street from “99” (now Redlands 
Boulevard), turned west on Stewart, south on San Bernardino (now Campus), 
then west again on Central Avenue (now University). Old-timers remember 
that the procession took more than an hour to pass a given observation point 
and that the tanks traveled at high speed and turned the corners without ap¬ 
preciable slowing, leaving chunks of rubber from the treads on the pavement 
— souvenirs quickly gathered by members of the watching crowd. General 
Patton’s journals do not reveal the reason for this sortie through the quiet lit¬ 
tle town. 24 

The war came home to the college and the community when the 47th 
General Hospital was activated, because all but one of its officers were alum¬ 
ni or faculty of the College of Medican Evangelists (CME), or both. The 47th 
had been on standby since its organization in 1926. It was reactivated in June 
of 1943, with Colonel Benjamin E. Grant, M.D., as the commanding officer. 
Doctor Grant had been a member of the CME faculty for more than twenty 
years. The nurses of the 47th were commanded by First Lieutenant Wealthy 
E. Lindsay, a CME graduate, class of 1935. The 47th was sent to the South 
Pacific in 1944. By this time more than 500 alumni and faculty were in one 
or another of the services. Before the war ended almost 1,000 medical alum¬ 
ni, plus nurses and technicians from the college, were in uniform. 25 The Medical 
Evangelist , the news magazine of the CME, carried many stories about the 
alumni and staff in various war theatres, with frequent mention of citations 
for valor or for service beyond the call of duty, as well as news of those who fell. 

In order to insure an adequate pool of military physicians, the Office of 
the Surgeon General, with the American Medical Association, worked out a 
plan for the deferment of medical school faculty and advanced students. 
Building on World War One experience, the military also provided for the 
establishment on campuses of medical schools of training units to prepare 
graduates for military service. Thus it was that a visitor to Loma Linda in 
the fall of 1943 would think himself in a military camp, since most of the male 
students were in the uniform of either the army or navy, and there was much 
marching and drilling. 

Army Command Unit 3934 was located at Loma Linda, with offices in 
Daniells Hall. The first commandant was a career soldier. Major C.H. An¬ 
drews. Responsible to him were Lieutenant James H. Leisk with two enlisted 
men at Loma Linda, and Lieutenant Carl W. Gustafsson with two enlisted 
men at the Los Angeles division of the college. Because the navy students were 
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few in number, they were included in the command of Captain Reed M. 
Fawell, chief officer of Navy V-12, at the University of Southern California. 26 
The officers in charge at the college were evidently selected with care to in¬ 
sure their rapport with the folkways of Seventh-day Adventists. At war’s close 
there were warm exchanges of mutual appreciation between the college and 
the army and navy commands in Washington. 

Students in uniform fared well under the war program. Children of the 
depression as many of them were, they would have found it difficult if not 
impossible to secure a medical education had it not been for the military pay 
they received, which covered both school and living expenses, with additional 
allowances for married students and for student families with children. If there 
was grumbling, it was over the strict military supervision under which the 
students lived, the long hours of drilling and the absence of vacations. For 
under wartime acceleration medical schools in the United States were required 
to operate the year round, with no summer vacations — starting a new class 
every nine months, and graduating after three calendar years instead of the 
customary four. When the war closed, students were mustered out of the ser¬ 
vices and the traditional school program was resumed. 

On May 26, 1955, the college and the community joined in a gala celebra¬ 
tion of Founders’ Day, beginning in Los Angeles at seven a.m. with a breakfast 
for the board of trustees and distinguished guests, many of whom were dress¬ 
ed in costumes of the beginning of the century, for which they had scoured 
the supply shops of Hollywood. Later the company boarded a train of vintage 
cars, pulled by a locomotive in service in 1905, provided by the Southern Pacific 
Railroad. Arrival in Loma Linda was followed by the christening of a Pullman 
car with the name “Loma Linda,’’and a parade of “gas buggies”and horse- 
drawn period carriages to the sanitarium on top of the historic hill, where, 
following a luncheon, a pageant was presented in the Loma Linda Bowl, with 
speeches by Reuben R. Figuhr, president of the General Conference of Seventh- 
day Adventists, and James A. Guthrie, a San Bernardino civic leader and presi¬ 
dent of the Sun-Telegram Corporation. 

The college now entered upon a period of unprecedented development. 
New buildings included an administrative unit (Magan Hall) and the adja¬ 
cent Vernier Radcliffe Memorial Library, a School of Dentistry with its own 
splendidly equipped building, Griggs Hall to house the graduate school, 
Mortensen Hall for biochemistry, a new and enlarged Kate Lindsay Hall to 
house single women students, and a School of Health evolved from the earlier 
School of Tropical and Preventive Medicine. In 1961 the College of Medical 
Evangelists became the Loma Linda University, with Godfrey T. Anderson, 
Ph.D., the college president, becoming the first president of the university. 
In 1962 the Los Angeles division of the Schools of Medicine and Nursing mov¬ 
ed to Loma Linda. In 1966 an on-campus power plant went into operation, 
capable of serving the entire university complex, including the two campus- 
related churches. In 1967 the La Sierra College (Riverside) became the Col¬ 
lege of Arts and Sciences of Loma Linda University. 

The growth of the educational and medical institutions of Loma Linda 
brought an influx of Adventists, necessitating church expansion. On September 
10, 1960, the College Church had its last service in Burden Hall, then march- 
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ed — led by the Loma Linda Brass, the pastors and elders — to the new, 
spacious and beautiful place of worship on the south campus, now known as 
the University Church. The Campus Hill Church avoided overcrowding by 
giving birth to new neighborhood churches in the valley — Victoria, Highland, 
Valley Fellowship; at Hobbs, New Mexico; and in Baja California, in Old Mex¬ 
ico, the Valle de Trinidad Mission, combining a school, a clinic and a church. 

Meanwhile there was developing at neighboring Bryn Mawr a Roman 
Catholic presence, which in time moved to Loma Linda. For some time priests 
from Saint Mary’s in Redlands had been coming to Bryn Mawr on Saturdays 
to celebrate the Mass, minister to the sick, and bless marriages. In 1944 the 
pastor at Saint Mary’s, Father Michael O’Day, bid in on an abandoned coun¬ 
ty school building at Bryn Mawr; and the school became the property of the 
Diocese of San Diego, which then had jurisdiction in the area. The main 
building was renovated and made suitable for a church, and a cupola was 
added in which to hang the church bell. On May 6, 1944, the Mass was first 
celebrated in what came to be called Sacred Heart Church. 

A shrine having special significance for the new parish was dedicated on 
October 17, 1951, with Bishop C. F. Buddy of the San Diego Diocese, represen¬ 
tatives of the Knights of Columbus, and a large crowd in attendance. It was 
a proud day for Father William Cooney, the pastor. Since most of the people 
of Bryn Mawr and vicinity depended for their livelihood in one way or another 
on the citrus crop and had therefore been badly hurt by repeated freezes in 
the late 1940s, the shrine was appropriately dedicated to “Our Lady of the 
Citrus,” so far as is known the only such shrine in the world. Jack Clay, a 
long-time resident of Bryn Mawr, has been heard to say that as long as the 
shrine was there, the growers never lost a crop due to freezing. 

By the late 1950s the parish had outgrown its facilities and it was ap¬ 
parent that Bryn Mawr was in decline. It was then decided to build a new 
church in Loma Linda on Mountain View Avenue, on ten acres of land donated 
by Otillia Van Leuven, a Sacred Heart parishioner. The new church, true 
to its Bryn Mawr and mission days, was named after Saint Joseph the Worker, 
a statue to whom stands in the church. Services were first held in December 
of 1959. Some years later the status of “Our Lady of the Citrus” was given 
a new shrine which the Jack Clay family arranged to have built at the new 
church location, north of the Rectory. 

The consolidation of the School of Medicine necessitated the construc¬ 
tion of a large teaching hospital at Loma Linda. Groundbreaking ceremonies 
were held on June 7, 1964; and on July 9, 1967, the eleven-story, 550,000 square 
foot, 500-bed Loma Linda University Medical Center was opened — its tri¬ 
ple towers a valley landmark. The innovative cloverleaf design, developed by 
consulting architects Ellerbe and Company of St.Paul, Minnesota, provided 
on each floor of the towers a central nursing station encircled by patient rooms, 
all of them within a few feet of the station. 

As the college turned university grew, so did the community — which 
at war’s end had a population estimated at more than five thousand and was 
due to almost double within the following two decades. The rapid growth 
in numbers of faculty and married students created a demand for housing. 
A mild building boom resulted. F. W. Hardt, an early principal of the local 
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parochial school, opened a tract in North Loma Linda, which he called the 
Loma Linda Rancho. One street he named after himself, and others bore the 
names of his sons-in-law, Coulston, Davidson, Ferree and Gould. In 1949 the 
Ritchie Home Tract was opened on property formerly owned by W. S. Rit¬ 
chie, including the historic “Snug Harbor”residence, later bought back by a 
Ritchie grandson, Iner Ritchie, M.D., and painstakingly restored by the doc¬ 
tor and his wife Marian. Another subdivision of 1949 was the Mountain View 
Tract, offered by Walter Haffner, which featured single-family homes hav¬ 
ing hardwood floors, fireplaces, tiled bath and kitchen, two bedrooms and 
garage, insulated and stucco construction — for a full price of $5,850, $850 
down and $50 per month. 27 By 1954, when the Bela Vista Tract had partially 
filled as far as Lawton Avenue, Loma Linda residents began to see the southern 
foothills as desirable for home sites. When the college, which owned con¬ 
siderable foothill acreage, failed to develop the area, two faculty members, 
Doctors Lester H. Lonergan and Richard Walden, bought fifty acres from 
the college, and spent many thousands of dollars building access roads and 
grading lots having in common the magnificent view of valley and mountain 
range, with space for country living. The result was forty lots, the better ones 
going for from $4,000 to $6,000 each. This was the first of several developments 
in the southern foothills. 

In 1949 Colton Avenue was widened, repaved, and made a link in a state 
highway numbered “99.“ Traffic lights were installed at the Anderson Street 
crossing, and four service stations were soon in operation there — one on each 
corner. Numerous businesses opened along “99,” including the Big Four 
Market. For a time it appeared possible that Anderson Street and “99” might 
become the business center of the town. However, automobile and truck traf¬ 
fic on “99” soon grew to such volume that it was a relief when the Interstate 
10 Freeway (six lanes) was opened between Colton and Redlands in November 
of 1962 and took much of the traffic load. 

Meanwhile, the college was developing plans of its own for expanding 
retail businesses within its territory. It had reopened its own market in 1941 
and by 1949 was operating not only a market but also a hardware store, phar¬ 
macy and soda fountain, sharing with the post office the old bank building 
on the Anderson Street curve, as well as the building to the east of it. As the 
town continued to grow, these facilities ceased to be adequate. A windfall to 
the college in 1944 provided the funds, after 1955, for a more ambitious retail 
business. 

Spencer W. Beasley and his wife Josie, a niece ofW. K. Kellogg of Corn 
Flakes fame, owned the Beasley Farms, west of the city of Pomona and adja¬ 
cent to the Kellogg Arabian Horse Farm. There were three tracts in the Beasley 
Farms, totaling 1,400 acres, with 23 residences — the total valued at more 
than one million dollars. The Beasleys, who were Seventh-day Adventists, 
willed the farms to the church and to the College of Medical Evangelists, re¬ 
taining an annuity. 28 In 1955 the college sold its share to Hadley-Cherry, a 
Pomona development firm, 20 and with the proceeds built the Anderson Street 
section of what would later be called the Campus Plaza. Construction was 
begun in 1956. At the south end was the post office, the first unit to be com¬ 
pleted. It was planned that the college supply, pharmacy and hardware store 
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would occupy the midsection, with the college business offices above and a 
bank at the Mound Street end. A student cafeteria and snack shop would be 
located to the east, reached from Anderson Street through a breezeway. 

The United States Post Office was dedicated on November 24, 1956. 30 
Olsen O. Wheeler, the postmaster, recalled the postmasters of the past, the 
best-known of whom were Stephen S. Merrill, Charles H. Quantock, Ira Casey, 
and George McMurry — the last serving for twenty years, surpassed only by 
Wheeler who served for twenty-three, including three provisional years after 
the retirement of McMurry. 31 Soon after the post office had moved into its 
new quarters, mounted and foot mail delivery were extended through most 
of Loma Linda; and in 1958 the present house numbering system was in¬ 
stituted, uniform with the San Bernardino County West End. 32 Since home 
delivery was first instituted, there was always Sunday service, with no service 
on Saturday out of deference to the folkways of the majority of Loma Linda’s 
citizens. Also in 1958 postal rates were raised from three cents to four for let¬ 
ters of minimum weight, and air mail was raised to seven cents. In those days 
only letters with the extra postage were flown. 

Twenty-two years after the First National Bank of Loma Linda closed 
its doors, the college administrators persuaded the Citizens National Bank of 
Riverside to establish a branch in Loma Linda. The bank operated out of a 
trailer office until its quarters on the corner were ready. The grand opening 
was held on Sunday, July 28, 1957, with the following Monday the first day 
of business. Ray Arnold was the first depositor. The first manager was J. 
Willard Monninger, who had been the assistant manager of the San Bernar¬ 
dino branch of Citizens where the college banking was done, and so was 
familiar with Loma Linda and its people. 33 Three months later, on November 
1, 1957, the Riverside bank merged with Security Trust of San Diego and 
Security First National of Los Angeles to form the Security First National Bank 
of Los Angeles. 34 A few months after the merger, Monninger was replaced 
as manager by Stanley Thompson. Another reorganization, this one in 1968, 
gave Loma Linda’s second bank the name of one of the nation’s largest — 
the Security Pacific National Bank. Thompson remained in charge at Loma 
Linda. 

Meanwhile, in June of 1955 the college had established La Loma Credit 
Union for the convenience of its staff and employees. And in 1964 the First 
Savings and Loan Association of San Bernardino opened a branch in Loma 
Linda. Also meanwhile, in the spring of 1966, a short-lived Southland Na¬ 
tional Bank, Loma Linda Branch, opened for business in the town’s hub, us¬ 
ing four connected trailers for an office. William Benson was the manager. 
For a number of years there had been a growing concern about colleges and 
universities, with their tax advantages and endowment funds, competing with 
business in the American marketplace. The College of Medical Evangelists had 
prepared for this by forming the Loma Linda Foundation in 1944 at the time 
of accepting the Beasley properties. As the college acquired real estate, trust 
funds, annuities, business property and endowments, those funds and proper¬ 
ties not related to the educational program were entrusted to the foundation. 
One of the largest gifts in this period was from the Ford Foundation, which 
during 1956-1957 gave the College almost two million dollars, which was us- 
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ed to establish an endowment fund, the income from which would further 
the educational programs. 35 

There was also concern, especially on the level of county government, 
about college involvement with public services, such as water, street lights, 
fire protection, and policing. Moreover, these services were proving to be too 
burdensome on the college as the community grew in size and complexity. 
During the depression the Loma Linda Mutual Water Association, incor¬ 
porated in 1922, had come under the control of the college, mainly because 
it owned the major wells. In 1932, when disposal and street lighting had been 
added, the name had been changed to the Loma Linda Service Company, 
still college controlled though the stock was privately owned. In successive steps 
the San Bernardino County, Area No. 2, took over sanitation, street lighting, 
policing, fire protection, recreational parks, a branch public library, and finally 
domestic water. The Public Utilities Commission gave the college until July 
1, 1964, to either sell the water service or reorganize under the commission. 
The college sold to the County Service Area No. 2 for $475,000, retaining the 
wells, reservoirs and pipelines serving the institution. 36 

Since the early days of the San Bernardino County, it has provided justice 
courts in convenient locations. In 1946 the justice court for the Mission District 
was moved from its location on Mountain View Avenue, in the home of Judge 
A. McCrary, to the Central Avenue Chevron Station owned by Van E. Unger, 
the new judge, whose “chambers” were in a room of the station. Van Unger 
sold the station in 1955, and some time later the court was moved to the County 
Services offices on the Anderson Street curve, where it remained until its dissolu¬ 
tion in 1980. Judge Unger served with integrity and distinction from 1946 to 
1977. The last judge was Marian Isaeff, 1977 to 1980. 37 

Fostering a sense of community during these formative years were the 
service clubs, among them Kiwanis, organized in Loma Linda in 1958 with 
Frank Robinson as the first president; the Loma Linda Chapter of the Business 
and Professional Womens’ League in 1958, with Juanita Powers the first presi¬ 
dent; the Chamber of Commerce, Clarence Miller serving as the first presi¬ 
dent in 1959; the Optimist International, Loma Linda Chapter, in 1965, Kern 
Pihl, M.D., president pro tem. The first Historical Society of Loma Linda 
was organized on March 12, 1966, Elmer Digneo, president; Frank Moran, 
vice president; and Lillian Joseph, secretary. Other members were Ray Mit¬ 
chell and Irene Schmidt. 

It will be recalled bv old-timers that Mound Street encircled the hill com- 

✓ 

pletelv, with Anderson Street running south from the west end of the hill, and 
Pepper Drive, later also called Anderson Street, running north from the west 
end of the hill. On Anderson Street south of the railroad crossing stood a 
number of buildings. Next to the tracks was one which at different periods 
contained the Mound City Store and the Loma Linda Mercantile, later func¬ 
tioning as a service area for the university. This building was destroyed in a 
controlled burn in 1983. Next to it stood the old powerhouse, which was torn 
down in 1983. Still farther south in modern times stood the fire station and 
the press. The normal use of these buildings, plus the heavy traffic on South 
Anderson Street, met increasing interruption and interference from the dou¬ 
ble track traffic on the Southern Pacific right-of-way, from freight trains that 
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seemed to grow longer and longer. To remedy the situation it was decided 
to reroute South Anderson Street in a straight line from the west end of the 
hill to a point slightly north of its intersection with Academy Street, with an 
overpass bridging the Southern Pacific tracks. In December of 1966 the Califor¬ 
nia Public Utilities Commission approved construction of the much-needed 
overpass, which was completed in 1968. 

The Anderson Street overpass proved to be an excellent grandstand from 
which to watch the raging waters of the San Timoteo Creek during the record 
flood of January 25-27, 1969. This flood followed the usual pattern. A nine- 
day rain began on Saturday, January 18. By the following Monday, 13.3 in¬ 
ches of rain had fallen, saturating the soil and making this the wettest month 
in the ninety-nine years of San Bernardino records. Despite the warnings of 
previous floods — major ones in 1927 and 1938, minor ones in 1943, 1952, 
1958, 1965 and 1966 — the San Timoteo had not been prepared, as had most 

of the vallev’s other flood channels. Debris-laden crests battered the Moun- 

* 

tain View Bridge until it gave way, then tore at the totally inadequate Van 
Leuven culverts, flowed over that street, and spread across heavily populated 
Poplar and Ohio Streets and Seamount Road — battering completely through 
some homes and leaving a deep deposit of mud and debris in yards and 
buildings. The Community Park, at Parkland and Van Leuven, was so com¬ 
pletely buried in the mud that only the tops of the playground equipment could 
be seen. 

By Saturday, the 25th, from the vantage point of the Anderson Street 
overpass, the anxious and the curious saw the creek overrun the Anderson Street 
Bridge and flood into the buildings of the Seventh-day Adventist Elementary 
School and Academy. The school’s loss was estimated at $100,000. Early records 
were lost, which no amount of money could replace. 

For two more days the flooding continued, until two-thirds of Loma Linda 
bore scars from the onslaught. Even before the rains had stopped, men from 
the local churches and the Chamber of Commerce began a house-to-house in¬ 
spection of the stricken area, looking for trapped invalids, water contamina¬ 
tion, the adequacy of food supplies in homes whose occupants refused to leave, 
and generally assessing the damage. The recently-completed Gentry Gym¬ 
nasium, belonging to the university, became a first-aid station and emergen¬ 
cy shelter. Through the efforts of Congressman Jerry L. Pettis, a former official 
of the university, a company of U.S. Marines joined the local residents in dig¬ 
ging out. University classes were dismissed so students could assist Job Corps 
Volunteers and prisoners from the San Bernardino County Jail with clean-up 
operations. County-wide damage from the flood totaled six million dollars. 38 

Perhaps a casual reading of this chapter reveals no orderly progression, 
no self-conscious maturation of the Loma Linda community in adolescence. 
Yet growth there was — and maturation, and a self-consciousness of role and 
lifestyle, and proof of the ability to survive through adversity and to meet 
emergencies, in preparation for coming of age. 
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Beginning in 1946 Judge Van E. Unger presided over the Justice Court in a room in his Chevron 
station on Central Avenue (now University Av enue) until the court moved into chambers in the 
old market building on Anderson Street. van k. UNGER 



At his retirement in 1976 Judge 
Unger was congratulated by Loma 
Linda Mayor Kent Dickinson for 
thirty years on the bench. 

VAN K UNGER 
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II 


Godfrey Tryggve Anderson, Ph.D., seventh and last 
president of the College of Medical Evangelists, 
1954-1961; first president of Loma Linda University, 
1961-1967. i.i.i 
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Looking west from the hill in 1929, showing the newly completed building of the First National 
Bank of Loma Linda, left of Anderson Street at the curve. u.r 



I he bank building in the 1940s, after the construction of the Loma Linda Market. 


u.r 
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Men in uniform, 1943, in front of Daniells Hall, men student residence hall. 


LLU 
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Founders' Day. May 26. 1955. fiftieth anniversary of the College of Medical K van Relists. A Southern 
Pacific special arriving from Los Angeles, carrying distinguished guests. 



Vintage vehicles carrying guests to 
the Howl on tin* hill, for Founders' 
Day ceremonies. i.i.c 
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Celebration opening the 1‘nited States Post Office, Coma Linda. Nov ember 2-L 1?K>5. occupying 
the first unit of the recently constructed business block, now part of the Campus Pla/.a. 


I i i 



A recent view of the Lomu Linda Market, 


at the east end of the Campus Pla/.a. 
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The Roman Catholic 
Church of Saint Joseph the 
Worker, on the west side of 
Mountain View Avenue, in 
Loma Linda, where .services 
were first held in December 
of 1959. 


Shrine dedicated to Our 
Lady of the Citrus, at the 
Church of Saint Joseph the 
Worker. Said to be the only 
such shrine in the world. 










The Campus Hill Church (Seventh-day Adventist), the main sanctuary of which was constructed 
in 1937, successor to the pioneer church. LLU 


College, later the University Church (SDA), since 1961 the official church of the university. 

LLU 


































CHAPTER SEVEN 


LOMA LINDA COMES OF AGE 


When a city gives birth to a medical facility, that is an ordinary occurence; 
but when a medical facility gives birth to a city; this is extraordinary —, even 
when the facility has developed into a great educational institution. By the 
late 1960s it had become clear that the population of Loma Linda had grown 
in size and complexity to a point where its more forward-looking citizens saw 
in the crystal ball either incorporation or annexation. The course the decision 
took is the subject of this chapter. 

The completion of the university’s medical center generated a lively debate 
over land use in its vicinity, out of which came two developments. The first 
was a decision by the Loma Linda Chamber of Commerce in July of 1967 
to initiate a study of the feasibility of incorporation; while the second was the 
development of the detailed “Loma Linda - West Redlands General Plan,” 
prepared by the San Bernardino County Planning Commission and approved 
by the county board of supervisors on February 26, 1968, Participating in the 
preparation of the general plan was a sixteen-member Loma Linda Community 
Planning Committee, appointed by the chamber of commerce, and represen¬ 
ting the university, the chamber of commerce, and the community at large. 

The general Plan encompassed an area of eighteen square miles, bordered 
on the north by the Santa Ana River, on the east by the City of Redlands at 
Tennessee Street, on the south by the Riverside-San Bernardino County line, 
and on the west by the existing boundaries of the cities of Colton and San Ber¬ 
nardino (Hunts Lane) — an area in 1968 having a population of approximately 
15,000, projected to 26,000 by 1970, and to 45,000 by 1980. The general plan 
was focused on seven elements: land use (residential, commercial, industrial 
parks); circulation (streets, highways, freeways); public schools; fire protec¬ 
tion; drainage and flood control; urban reserve; and recreation areas. This 
study in depth was designed to be used as a policy guide in the future growth 
and development of the area. 1 

Meanwhile, in November of 1967, a steering committee from the Loma 
Linda Community Planning Committee had conducted a community survey 
to determine preference as to the future government of the city. Eight 
geographical areas were studied. While the tallies differed widely, totals show¬ 
ed 47.6 percent favoring the status quo, ten percent favoring annexation to 
an adjacent city, 42.4 percent favoring incorporation; but, if it proved to be 
impossible for Loma Linda to remain unincorporated while still preventing 
neighboring communities from nibbling at its boundaries, the vote was then 
20 percent for annexation and 80 percent for incorporation. 2 

The Loma Linda Community Planning Committee and the chamber of 
commerce thereupon chose three subcommittees: Annexation, Revenue and 
Taxes, and City Government. The Subcommittee on Annexation invited Col¬ 
ton, San Bernardino and Redlands to submit offers of annexation. Colton and 
Redlands ignored the request, but San Bernardino mayor A1 C. Ballard 
responded with a gracious letter of proposal and submitted a twenty-page 
detailed plan of annexation, most of the pages of which had printed across 
the bottom,“City On the Move.’’ This characteristic was precisely what made 
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westside Loma Lindans nervous. The report on which the city of San Bernar¬ 
dino had expended so much effort was used for cost comparison. 3 The Sub¬ 
committee on Revenue and Taxation presented a report favorable to 
incorporation; and the Subcommittee on City Government recommended 
popular election of a city council, election by the council of one of its members 
to be the mayor, and employment by the council of a professional city 
manager. 4 It is noteworthy that in the comprehensive report the planners en¬ 
visioned Loma Linda's boundaries as California Street on the east, the Santa 
Ana Wash on the north, Waterman Avenue and the San Bernardino boun¬ 
dary on the west, and the Loma Linda Hills on the south. 

Karl Fischer and Guy Habenicht, respectively president and secretary of 
the Chamber of Commerce, spurred by San Bernardino's pipe-laying activities 
at Loma Linda's northern boundaries, which some of her citizens perceived 
as a Trojan Horse, called a town meeting for August 29, 1968, to meet in the 
Justice Chambers on the Anderson Street curve. The purpose of the meeting 
was to give direction to the shaping of Loma Linda’s future. A committee 
chosen from the floor was instructed to direct a campaign for incorporation. 
The advocates of incorporation had seized the initiative. Members of this com¬ 
mittee were Frank Moran, Raymond J. Murphy, Robert Sliepka, Marjorie 
(Mrs. Harold) Ziprick, and Hazel (Mrs. Harold) Yates. The committee selected 
Frank Moran as its chairman and Hazel Yates as the secretary. In the course 
of the next few months the committee broadened its base by adding to member¬ 
ship Ardyce (Mrs. D. H.) Koobs, Carolyn (Mrs. Ralph, Jr.) Thompson, J. B. 
Carter, Douglas F. Welebir, and Kent W. Dickinson. While several of the 
committee members were university connected, they served on the commit¬ 
tee as private citizens. The university was not yet involved. 

By the end of 1968 the committee was making overtures to the universi¬ 
ty. As a result, the board of trustees on January 29, 1969 voted to share the 
cost of a feasibility study to be undertaken by a firm of professional consultants, 
on the basis of which the University would determine its role. The citizens' 
committee was now reorganized and was renamed the Joint Committee on 
Loma Linda Community Government, with Howard B. (Jack) Weeks as the 
chairman. Dr.Weeks was the Loma Linda University vice president for 
development. Members were now Frank Moran, R. S. Radcliffe, Kent Dickin¬ 
son, Guy W. Habenicht, Kenneth Mayberry, Ray Murphy, Judge Van E. 
Unger, Richard T. Walden, M.D., and Attorney-at-Law Douglas Welebir. 7 
Later, Elmer J. Digneo was added to the committee. 

It was this joint committee which selected the Los Angeles firm of 
Griffenhagen-Kroeger, consultants in public administration and finance, which 
in August of 1969 rendered a report entitled “Feasibility of Incorporating Loma 
Linda, California." It was the conclusion of this group that incorporation was 
in the best interests of the residents of Loma Linda and that it was economically 
feasible, with no significant disadvantages. The list of advantages was im¬ 
pressive: 

1. The people of the new city would have their own local 
government through which they could express themselves, meet 
their own problems, and supply their own necessary services. . .. 

2. The political effectiveness of the total community included 
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within the new city would be increased along with the added 
powers for self-determination of local affairs .... 

3. The new city would possess the police power and thus be 
able to take action against nuisances of all kinds .... 

4. The new city would be able to plan and regulate its future 
growth and development and to zone its area against undesirable 
use of land. The existing unusual characteristics of the community 
as a cultural center would thus be more certain of being preserved. 

5. The new city would be in a good position to meet the com¬ 
petition of other municipalities in attracting businesses and in¬ 
dustries that would expand its economy and that would be of the 
types needed and desired. 

6. Effective protection would be provided through incorpora¬ 
tion from alienation of portions or all of the area by annexation 
to nearby cities and thus preserve and strengthen the unity and pride 
of the community, as well as the individuality derived from its 
university environment. 8 

Loma Linda University now decided to participate in the feasibility study, 
upon the recommendation of Dr. Weeks, who had brought the Griffenhagen- 
Kroeger Report to the Board of Trustees. The President's Committee, on Oc¬ 
tober 7, 1969, selected Jack Weeks, Kent W. Dickinson and Norman H. Meyer 
to represent the university. 6 Dickinson was the secretary of the Board of 
Trustees, secretary of the University Foundation and the assistant treasurer 
of the university. Meyer was an assistant administrator at the University 
Medical Center. Shortly after the university had chosen its representatives, 
the name of the group was changed to that of Joint Committee for Incorpora¬ 
tion and Ray Murphy became its chairman. Lieutenant Colonel Raymond J. 
Murphy, USAF, Ret., kept a finger in the military by presiding over the Of¬ 
ficers’ Club at Norton Air Force Base, but until his death devoted his time 
and energies to the goal of incorporating Loma Linda, of which he was a 
resident. 

Following receipt of the Griffenhagen-Kroeger Report, the joint commit¬ 
tee set about rallying the citizens in support of incorporation. A poll taken 
at a town meeting drew a response from 170, two opposing incorporation, 
five undecided, and 163 voting in favor. Thereupon the joint committee ad¬ 
dressed the Local Agency Formation Commission of the County of San Ber¬ 
nardino, October 29 and December 28, 1969, proposing the incorporation of 
Loma Linda and reorganization of County Services Area No. 2 and the Loma 
Linda Sanitary District. In this application the area under consideration was 
described as encompassing 5.25 square miles, having 3,553 dwelling units and 
a population of 9,945. In justification of the application, Loma Linda was 
described as a distinct community, having a unique atmosphere, a communi¬ 
ty of unusual interest in urban Southern California, a majority of whose citizens 
who had expressed an opinion agreeing that Loma Linda was ready for incor¬ 
poration. This first notice to a San Bernardino County agency of Loma Lin¬ 
da's purpose to incorporate was signed by Ray Murphy, as the chairman of 
the Joint Committee, and by members Kent Dickinson, Elmer Digneo, and 
Douglas Welebir. 10 
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The joint committee now had to support its claim to citizen support. Flyers 
in the form of fact sheets and cartoons were used to get the issues before the 
voters. And there were town meetings. It was required that the petition to 
incorporate must be supported by at least 25 percent of the qualified property 
owners, representing at least 25 percent of the area’s assessed valuation. Ac¬ 
cording to county figures Loma Linda property was assessed at $2,964,000, 
and the number of property owners set at 1,525. A total of 752 signatures was 
obtained for incorporation, representing $1,780,000, giving the committee 
roughly double the support needed. The university affirmative brought in 
$800,000 of the assessed valuation. 1 * 

The proposal to incorporate Loma Linda now went to the San Bernar¬ 
dino County Board of Supervisors, supported by the signatures of 43 voter- 
property owners, all leading citizens. The board of supervisors, finding all 
preliminaries completed and approved, on May 18, 1970, announced a public 
hearing in the board chambers for July 7, at which time written requests for 
territorial exclusion and other matters would be considered. The board clerk 
was instructed to see that a suitable notice was published in the San Bernar¬ 
dino Sun. As there was no significant negative response by the first date, a 
second hearing was set for July 21, with the same result. Whereupon on July 
21 the county board of supervisors ordered that a consolidated election be held 
in Loma Linda on September 22, 1970, to determine if the community should 
become a General Law City, and if so, to elect five members of a city council, 
and to authorize the transfer to the new city of such county services as per¬ 
tained to it. Six voting precincts were selected, with polling places at: (1) the 
Francis Dinsmore Garage, 10719 Academy Street; (2) the Dutch Motel, 25252 
Redlands Boulevard; (3) the Daniel Roosenburg residence, 11178 San Mateo 
Road; (4) the University Cafeteria, 11141 South Anderson Street; (5) the Bessie 
Falconer residence, 24634 Lawton Avenue; (6) the Catherine Lane residence, 
25171 Prospect Avenue. Candidates for the city council were instructed to file 
nomination papers with the registrar of voters prior to noon on July 30; and 
this time, the supervisors having discovered that Loma Linda had its own local 
newspaper, ordered the board clerk to see that an appropriate notice of the 
impending election was published in the Loma Linda Bulletin , “a newspaper 
of general circulation deemed most likely to give notice of said action to the 
persons entitled to said notice.” 13 It is worthy of notice that in the entire series 
of actions taken by the San Bernardino County Board of Supervisors relative 
to the incorporation of Loma Linda, there was never a dissenting vote or an 
abstention. 

The committee campaigning for the incorporation of Loma Linda, after 
several changes of name and personnel, in the summer of 1970 was calling 
itself the Loma Linda Committee for Community Government. Ray Murphy 
continued as committee chairman, E. J. Digneo and Douglas F. Welebir were 
vice-chairmen, Kent W. Dickinson was the secretary, and Norman H. Meyer 
was the treasurer. The Executive Committee members were Dr. Godfrey T. 
Anderson, Elmer J. Miller, Frank A. Moran, Clarence R. Newby, Robert 
Sliepka, Dr. Howard B. Weeks, and Harold F. Ziprick, M.D. The committee 
had an official printed letterhead showing the officer list and a post office box, 
appropriately numbered 1970. 
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In order to insure as large a turnout as possible of informed and commit¬ 
ted citizens, the Committee for Community Government on August 6 notified 
the fifteen candidates for seats on the city council that it had arranged to hold 
two town hall meetings, August 17 and September 14, for which the universi¬ 
ty had made Burden Hall available. The candidates would each be given op¬ 
portunity to speak, and Ray Murphy urged them to center their remarks around 
the need to incorporate in order to preserve the identity of Loma Linda. The 
committee hoped that by this means many citizens would be induced to go 
from these rallies as partisans among friends and neighbors. The Loma Linda 
Bulletin gave support in the issue for September 16 with a center spread cap¬ 
tioned “Meet the Candidates,” and announced its own “Candidate Night,” 
which it hosted at the Campus Cafeteria on September 20, on the eve of the 
election. 

September 19, three days before the election. The Loma Linda Commit¬ 
tee for Community Government issued a communique which merits full quota¬ 
tion to the citizen-voters of Loma Linda: 

To: The Citizens of Loma Linda 

Last Friday a number of you received a communication from the 
so-called “Loma Linda Protective Committee” which by innuen¬ 
do attempted to raise some doubts about incorporation. 

Who makes up this “committee” which has suddenly appeared this 
last week prior to election? Is it truly a representative or is it made 
up of one or two people? 

Whose interests is it protecting - its own or those of the entire com¬ 
munity of Loma Linda? Have the names of its members been 
published? Why are they not listed in the letter that was sent out? 

In contrast, we, the Loma Linda Committee for Community 
Government, having been created and authorized by representative 
segments of the entire community; the Loma Linda Citizens Com¬ 
mittee, the Chamber of Commerce, and the University, have always 
identified ourselves and have constantly sought to promote frank 
and free discussion over the many months of our existence. 

The financial feasiblity of incorporation has been amply and fully 
presented publicly and in the press over many months. We quote 
from a report of the Griffenhagen-Kroeger Corporation, one of the 
nation’s leading firms in municipal management. 

“Of all the communities we have studied for incorporation, Loma 
Linda is the best in its outlook for success in terms for community 
identity and finance.” 

The County Board of Supervisors and the Local Agency Forma- 
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tion Commission have studied and approved our entire proposal. 

In commenting on it the commission indicated that it was the finest 
proposal of its kind that they had ever seen. 

Please think this matter over carefully and do not be influenced 
by last minute innuendos not based on fact. 

WE URGE YOU TO GO TO THE POLLS TUESDAY AND 
VOTE “FOR” ON “A” AND “YES” ON “B”. THE FUTURE OF 
LOMA LINDA DEPENDS ON IT. 

Sincerely, 

(Signed) Ray Murphy 
Chairman 

The communique carried the names of all officers of the committee, as 
well as the names of the members of the Executive Committee. 15 

Fewer than fifty percent of the registered voters went to the polls on 
September 22, 1970. When the returns were counted in the office of the 
registrar of voters, it was found that 1,590 had voted for incorporation, 192 
against; 1,575 had voted to transfer community services from the county to 
the new city, 175 against. From the .fifteen candidates for seats on the city 
council, the five elected were Kent W. Dickinson, Elmer J. Digneo, Norman 
H. Meyer, Frank A. Moran, and Douglas F. Welebir. Based on the number 
of votes received, Elmer Digneo and Douglas Welebir were to serve for four 
years, the others for two years. Following elections in 1972, all council members 
would have four-year terms. 16 

The process of incorporation of Loma Linda was now nearing comple¬ 
tion. The registrar of voters of San Bernardino County notified the county 
board of supervisors concerning the votes cast, and the Board of Supervisors 
on September 28 certified to the completion of the process of incorporation 
and ordered that a copy of the resolution be filed with the secretary of state 
of California in Sacramento. So as not to have to wait for the postal service, 
Norman Meyer, one of the newly-elected council members, flew to Sacramento 
on the 28th, presented the official papers early on the morning of the 29th 
at the office of H. P. Sullivan, the secretary of state, secured the state’s confir¬ 
mation, and returned to Loma Linda that same day with the certification that 
Loma Linda was now a General Law City. 17 

The city council met for the first time on September 30, Judge Van Unger 
presiding. The principal business of the day was the election of a mayor from 
among the councilmen. The mantle fell on Douglas Welebir, who on election 
day had received 30 percent more votes than the runner-up. The vote of the 
council was unanimous. 18 

The new mayor, one week in office, in an interview reported in the 
University Observer for October 8, 1970, revealed the concern of the council, 
and his own, that the inexperienced city government learn as rapidly as possi¬ 
ble to serve the citizens as effectively as possible. He had already found that 
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his responsibilities consumed much more of his time than the hours spent 
presiding over the council on Tuesday nights. He stated that while all members 
elected to the council were Seventh-day Adventists, the city government would 
be run without bias and with concern for the interests of all citizens without 
regard to their religious affiliation or the absence of it. Asked whether the 
City council would do the bidding of the university, he stated that certainly 
the university had a strong influence because Loma Linda was a university 
town. However, decisions by the city government would have to be based on 
the needs of the populace, not the needs of the university as such. The uni¬ 
versity does not pull the strings of the city, he said. He indicated that 
in a General Law City, that is, one under a city council-manager type of 
government, the mayor’s office is ceremonial rather than administrative, that 
the seat of power is in the city council, and that administrative authority is 
vested by the council in a full-time city manager. He reported that the city 
council was conducting interviews with applicants for the position of city 
manager, and that it was hoped a manager could be selected within the next 
few weeks. Meanwhile, Robert (Bob) Covington served as interim manager. 

The city council on October 13, at its second meeting, chose Paul D. 
Bussey to be the city’s first manager. Paul Bussey, age 35, had a master’s degree 
in public administration from San Diego State College, and was at the time 
the assistant city manager of El Cajon, a city of some 20,000 inhabitants lying 
east of San Diego. 10 It was announced that the manager would take office on 
October 16. The office provided for him was over Ashlock’s Shoe Repair Shop 
in the old First National Bank Building, reached by a narrow stairway from 
a door on the west side of the building. Paul Bussey served Loma Linda as 
city manager to October 11, 1973, when he resigned to become the city 
manager at Carlsbad, California. 

The fledgling city government faced many problems. When Loma Lin¬ 
da was incorporated, much of its assessed valuation was tax exempt, due to 
the presence of the educational-medical institutions. Other sources of revenue 
had to be found and residents and businesses had to be attracted to the com¬ 
munity. Adequate police and fire protection was imperative. There were deca¬ 
dent residential areas needing restoration; streets needing repair; and boundary 
lines, if they were ever to be extended, had to be established while there was 
yet time, that is to say, before neighboring communities staked their claims. 
All of this pointed to an imperative. Loma Linda must have its present 
evaluated and its future projected. In order to make a beginning, the city coun¬ 
cil on March 9, 1971, appointed an Advisory Committee on Goals and 
Priorities. 20 The fifteen-member committee was headed by Dr. Godfrey T. 
Anderson, former president of Loma Linda University. The secretary was Mar¬ 
jorie (Mrs.Harold) Ziprick, a member of the joint committee of 1969. The 
city manager served as a resource person. 

The Advisory Committee on Goals and Priorities held five meetings bet¬ 
ween March 16 and April 20, its discussions ranging over such subjects as public 
safety, parks, streets, housing, transportation, utilities, and many others. 
Priorities recommended to the city council included improvement of municipal 
parks, the construction of a city hall and other civic buildings, the immediate 
control by the city of all plans for development, and effective reporting to the 
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community of city functions and actions. The highest priority was given to 
the development of a general or master plan for the city. 21 

On May 18, on the recommendation of the above committee, the city 
council voted to hire the services of a prestigious firm of governmental con¬ 
sultants, Lampman and Associates, of Pomona, California. 22 For some thirty 
months this organization worked with the city government in setting up 
organization, goals, guidelines and procedures. Indeed it might be said that 
the firm worked in the city government, because for a time Charles Stapleton 
functioned as the city's planning director and Karl Kolhoff as the city engineer, 
both Lampman staff members. On March 14, 1972, the city council appointed 
an ad hoc committee of twenty-three members, to be advisory to the Lamp- 
man group, with Judge Van Unger as the chairman. 23 As the report was near¬ 
ing completion in the summer of 1973, there were public hearings and lengthy 
discussions in the city council. The Loma Linda General Plan — in its final 
form, 115 pages in length, plus a map section — was cleared for approval 
by the city council on September 26, 1973. 24 

The Lampman Report reflected the designers' concept of a community 
of distinction, a university town, whose two chief industries were and would 
likely continue to be higher education and the delivery of health care and 
related research, as a consequence of which a very large segment of its popula¬ 
tion would be in the professional class. The report exposed the problems and 
recommended goals and sequential policies needed to realize those goals if the 
citizens and their municipal government were to retain and enhance the 
character and qualities already found in Loma Linda. 

A zone of influence decision made by the city council and confirmed by 
the San Bernardino County Local Agency Formation Commission had deter¬ 
mined that the limits of expansion of Loma Linda should be California Street 
on the east, the county line on the south, and the boundaries of San Bernar¬ 
dino and Colton on the north and west. This decision was to prove impor¬ 
tant. In the first place, when Loma Linda was incorporated it was contained 
within an area of a little over 2.5 square miles. The zone of influence decision 
expanded that area to 11.5 square miles, as a maximum potential. Not all of 
this would ever become part of incorporated Loma Linda. Colton and San 
Bernardino were already in possession of small but significant segments. On 
the east side Redlands had plans, which it took some years to resolve. And 
on the south were the Loma Linda Hills, valuable as ventilators, but having 
soil of low fertility with fragile mentle characteristics, deficiencies which 
developers and home owners have demonstrated can be overcome. The zone 
also included the channel and drainage basin of the San Timoteo Creek, 
demanding early attention if flooding such as had occurred in 1969 was to 
be prevented. Most valuable for urban development was the slope extending 
northward from the Loma Linda Hills on both sides of Mountain View Avenue 
and easterly over the Bryn Mawr Bench to California Street, perceived by the 
planners as the principal direction of expansion of the city of Loma Linda. 

Having determined the direction, potentialities and limitations of physical 
growth, the designers addressed goals and policies. It was concluded that the 
preservation and development of the university area was basic to the entire 
planning program. For this some 300 acres were identified. Included in this 
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area were the educational and cultural units, supportive services, living facilities 
for students, the university commercial center, and the ancillary facilities which 
either directly or indirectly served the city’s principal institution. 

The general population of the future Loma Linda was perceived as located 
east of the university zone, lodged in single-family homes, condominiums and 
townhouses; serving all income levels; and so far as possible grouped to create 
neighborhoods — property owners and municipal government cooperating to 
make the residential areas streets of beauty. The city was warned against per¬ 
mitting developers to “leap-frog,” leaving vacant properties between subdivi¬ 
sions. In order to serve this easterly expanding city and create an urban axis, 
an activity area was recommended, to be located around the Mountain View 
- Barton Road crossing, and seen as including markets, shops, offices, and other 
facilities needed to create a community center. 

In that part of the report having to do with circulation, Loma Linda was 
judged to be irreversibly wedded to its wheels. Therefore, throughout the city 
the thoroughfares should be designed for the automobile, in motion or park¬ 
ed. Also, the principal arteries should have bicycle lanes. And once the 
sometimes rambunctious Saint Timothy was properly tamed and contained, 
along the banks of the creek there should be hiking and biking trails. 25 

The Lampman Report was thorough and covered every conceivable aspect 
of city planning. With its approval Loma Linda had a general plan, a blueprint 
for the future. The recommendations contained in it have found concrete ex¬ 
pression in many subsequent decisions of the city council, and their soundness 
has been demonstrated in the experience of the citizens. For this, much of the 
credit must go to the citizen committees which served with the Lampman 
Associates. 

Soon after incorporation had been achieved the city council addressed 
itself to the selection of an official seal for the city. The Kiwanis Club came 
forward with an offer to conduct a contest which would stimulate public par¬ 
ticipation. This offer the city accepted; and on November 11, 1970, the Loma 
Linda Bulletin announced the contest. A number of promising designs were 
submitted, and for the following two and a half years there were occasional 
progress reports. Council members Kent Dickinson and Frank Moran kept the 
issue alive and in time solicited the help of an advisory committee consisting 
of Dr.Godfrey Anderson, Dr.Paul Stauffer, dean of the LLU Graduate School, 
and Helen (Mrs.Thomas) Little, a literature professor at the university. This 
panel reduced the possibilities to three, which a commercial artist prepared 
for presentation to the city council. The official decision was made on April 
14, 1973. 26 Approved was the now-familiar seal, a modified caduceus — the 
universal symbol of the healing arts and sciences — on a global map, under 
which are the words “Serving Man,” framed by a double circle carrying the 
name of the city and the words “Incorporated 1970.” 

Many contributed to Loma Linda’s coming of age, either by serving on 
the city council, on the city staff, on committees, or working unofficially. In 
the records and in the memories of those who thus participated, one name 
stands out from the rest. On March 28, 1972, the City of Loma Linda gave 
posthumous recognition to Raymond J. Murphy, dedicated citizen and ardent 
advocate of the incorporation of Loma Linda. This first city council requested 
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that some future city council, in office when a city hall was becoming a reali¬ 
ty, place therein on behalf of the community and its government an appropriate 
plaque in memory of Ray Murphy and in appreciation for his contribution 
to Loma Linda. The first city council further requested that the city council 
of that future date give consideration to naming the council chamber or some 
other appropriate city facility in honor of this distinguished citizen. 27 Perhaps 
such recognition will also cover the many unnamed and unsung, and by that 
later generation unknown, participants in the endeavor to bring cityhood to 
Loma Linda, many of whom also served faithfully and well. 
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of incorporation made much of the burden upon the proposed city resulting 
from the tax exemptions enjoyed by its educational and medical institutions, 
when the facts were that Loma Linda University was one of the largest tax¬ 
payers in San Bernardino County (Loma Linda Bulletin , November 20, 1968). 
Taxed were all university-owned agricultural land; all of its commercial pro¬ 
perties, such as the Loma Linda Market; all rentals, such as the bank, the 
United States Post Office, apartments and residences owned by the universi¬ 
ty. Only properties used for educational and medical purposes were tax ex¬ 
empt. And for services to these the university contributed $43,000 per year 
to the county, and agreed to continue such assistance on a negotiated basis 
to the city in the event of its incorporation. Tax-exempt land holdings within 
the limits of the projected city were as follows: LLU campus, medical center 
and satellite structures, 32.52 acres; Loma Linda Academy and Elementary 
School, 20.4 acres; churches — Campus Hill (SDA), 2.5 acres, University 
(SDA), 2.0 acres, Saint Joseph the Worker (Roman Catholic), 2.76 acres, Vic¬ 
toria Baptist, .5 acres — for a total of 60.68 acres. 
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The Committee for Community Government, architects of Loma Linda eityhood. From left to right: Norman H. Meyer, Elmer J. Miller, 
Harold F. Ziprick, M.D., Kent W. Dickinson, Elmer J. Digneo, Raymond J. Murphy (chairman), Douglas F. Welebir, Godfrey T. Ander¬ 
son, Frank A, Moran, Howard B. Weeks. Members not in the picture were Clarence R. Newby and Robert Sliepka. 

LOMA LINDA BULLETIN. SF.PT. 23. 1970 
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LOMA LINDA'S FUTURE--WHICH SHALL IT BE? 


1, STATUS QUO? 

If we try Co stay as ve 
are, Loma Linda can be 
nibbled away, piece by 
piece. It's happening 
now. 



2 . 


ANNEXATION? 

If we are devoured by 
another city, Loma 
Linda can lose Its 
Identity and control 
of Its own affairs. 



3. INCORPORATION? 

If ve Incorporate, 
Loma Linda can go 
forward as LOMA 
LINDA , with some 
control of Its own 
destiny. 



Watch for more FACTS about Loma Linda's future. 

Committee for Incorporation of Loma Linda 

P. 0. Box 23 

Loma Linda, California 


A 1929 flyer circulated in favor of incorporation. 


CITY OF I.OMA LINDA 
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COMMITTEE FOR COMMUNITY GOVERNMENT 


P. 0. BOX 1970 • LOMA LINDA, CALIFORNIA 92354 « PHONE (714) 796 0448 


RAYMOND JL MURPHY 
Choirmon 

E. J. DIGNEO 
Vica-Chotmian 

DOUGLAS F. WELEBIR 
Vic* Choinnon 

KENT W. DICKINSON 
Secretory 

NORMAN H. MEYER 
Tr*q nirtr 


September 8, 1970 

i 



EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

G. T. ANDERSON 
C. J. MILLER 
FRANK A. MORAN 
CLARENCE R. NEWBY 
R06ERT SLIEPKA 
HOWARD B. WEEKS 
HAROLD F. Z(PRICK, M. D. 


Dear Council Candidate: 

As you knov ve will hold another Town Hall Meeting, Monday. 
September lU, in Burden Hall at 7:30 PM. Each candidate 
will be permitted 5 minutes for a campaign speech* Ve 
certainly do not want to control the content of your remarks 
in any way but we are urging everyone who will be speaking 
that night to center his remarks around the need to maintain 
the identity and character of this community and Its orderly 
development. 

We hope that the evening* s overall program will have a strong 
emphasis on a yes vote for Incorporation, and that people 
will be urged to contact their friends and neighbors to make 
sure that there is a large turn-out on election day. 

If you will bear this in mind as you compose your speech, I 
am certain that together we will accomplish this end. 


Sincerely, 



ADVISORY COMMITTEE IN FORMATION 


A captain directs one of his lieutenants; Ray Murphy to Elmer Digneo. Inset: Burden Hall on 
the university quadrangle, where the university hosted several of the town meetings leading to 
incorporation. MX' 
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CITY OF LOMA LINDA 


IN UITNLSS tfHL’REOF, I hereunto set 
my hand and affix the Great Seal 
of the State of California this 
29th day of September, 1970. 

H. P. SULLIVAN 
Secretary of State 

By ^ 

Ral&h R. Martip Q 

Deputy Secretary of State 


Frank M.Jordan 

SECRETARY OF STATE 


«HT.Yr>nht 

Secretary of State 


SACRAMENTO 


I, II. P. SULLIVAN, Secretary of State of the State 
of California, hereby certify! 


That on the 29th day of September, 1970, there was filed 
in this office a copy of the Resolution and order of the Board 
of Supervisors of the County of San Bernardino, State of Cal¬ 
ifornia, adopted on September 28, 1970, certified by the Deputy 
Clerk of said Board, which said Resolution declares incor¬ 
poration of the CITY OF LOMA LINDA, and further sets forth! 


That at an election duly called and held in the area of 
the proposed city on September 22, 1970, there were 1,590 
votes cast for incorporation and 192 votes against incorpor¬ 
ation* That Frank A* Horan, Kent U* Dickinson and Noiroan H* 
Meyer were elected to the office of Member of the City Council, 
or Councilman, of said City to hold office until the first 
succeeding general municipal election held In the City here¬ 
after and until their successors are elected and qualified, 
and Douglas F* Weleblr and Elmer Digneo were elected to the 
office of Member of the City Council, or Councilman, of said 
City to hold office until the second succeeding general 
municipal election held in the City hereafter and until their 
successors are elected and qualified* 


Therefore, I further certify that a General Law City has 
been incorporated in the County of San Bernardino under the 
name: 
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First Loma Linda City Council. Left to right: Norman H. Meyer. Kent W. Dickinson, Douglas 
F. Welebir (mayor). Elmer J. Digneo, Frank A. Moran. 
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LOMA LIIMDA LOPERS 



LOMA LINDA LOPERS P.0. BOX 495 LOMA LINDA , CALIFORNIA 92354 



Sunday morning 
loper 'clinic'' at 
Community Park. 

1 i l ls jom:s 


Orange Grove marathon 
runners at Gentry Gym. 

KI.I.IS JONKS 




(>25 runners leave Gentry 
Gym. KI.I.IS JONKS 


The [.oma Linda Lepers, a popular running organization, draws participants from neighboring 
communities. Members compete throughout continental L.S. and Hawaii. 
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Upper left, Nellie Killian 


Two Loma Lindans carried Olympic torches on July 25, 1984, each running the regulation 
kilometer. Nellie Killian (upper left), an executive secretary, represented the LLU Medical Center. 
Lillian Miller (lower right), a direct descendant of Paul Revere, represented her own University 
Realty. Her torch is held by her grandson, Ryan Revere Trott. 



Lower right, Lillian Miller 
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The annual Loma Linda Fine Arts Festival is popular with artists of the area, would-be artists, 
art lovers, and the merely curious. 
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Scenes from a traditional Lomi a Linda Ki warns Club Pathfinder Breakfast (at tin* l.oma Linda 
l ire Station;, to benefit local projects. 



















The Loma Linda City Council at the time this book 
Meyer, Carrol M. Lawson, Ardyce H. Koobs (mayor 


Co 
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was published. Left to right: Norman H. 

), Elmer H. Digneo, T, Milford Harrison. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 


YEARS OF PROGRESS 


The new city of Loma Linda scarcely had time to put its organization 
together when the diplomatic and managerial skills of the city council, the 
mayor, and the city manager were put to a severe test. The occasion was the 
process of locating a Veterans Administration hospital in the Inland Empire. 

After Loma Linda University closed off its Los Angeles Division of the 
School of Medicine, and after the Veterans Administration ruled that in the 
future it would establish hospitals for veterans only in conjunction w ith ap¬ 
proved schools of medicine, attention began to be draw n to Loma Linda. Con¬ 
gressmen Ken W. Dyal (San Bernardino) and John V. Tunney (Riverside) saw' 
the implications, as did the American Legion Inland Empire Hospital Com¬ 
mittee, with the result that the director of the Veterans Administration, 
William J. Driver, visited Loma Linda in December of 1965, when he was 
doubtless shown the plans for the future Loma Linda University Medical 
Center, then on the drawing boards. 

A short time later the Veterans Administration announced plans to 
establish two new' hospitals in Southern California, of which Loma Linda 
might get one, “right next door to the School of Medicine." Jerry L. Pettis 
in 1966 won the congressional seat which had been occupied by Dyal. Pettis 
was a former vice president for development of Loma Linda University, a 
Seventh-day Adventist, and a resident of Loma Linda. In January he introduc¬ 
ed a bill in the House of Representatives to locate a new Veterans Administra¬ 
tion hospital in the Riverside-San Bernardino area. A Los Angeles site, Hazard 
Park, adjacent to the Los Angeles County General Hospital and the School 
of Medicine of the Universitv of Southern California, in 1969 was withdrawn 
by the city of Los Angeles because of stiff opposition from citizens living in 
the area. This left Loma Linda with the prospect of possibly getting a Veterans 
Administration hospital within the next several years. Even with the Vietnam 
War appearing to cause delays, the American Legion, 25th District (the In¬ 
land Empire District) began to campaign vigorously for the Loma Linda loca¬ 
tion. A Legion communique dated April 2, 1967, stated: “Now there 
are 250,000 war veterans in the logical service area, and the VA has received 
ample assurances of cooperation from LLU, one of the world’s leading medical 
schools.’’ 1 

Nature took charge of the timetable on February 9, 1971, w hen a severe 
earthquake in the San Fernando Valley destroyed the Veterans Administra¬ 
tion hospital at Sylmar, creating an instant and severe shortage of beds for 
veterans in Southern California. In June the national commander of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, H. Ray Rainwater, issued a statement predicting 
that Loma Linda would soon be selected as the site for the proposed hospital; 
and on August 20, 1971, in ninety-degree heat, from a platform located north 
of the University Medical Center, President Richard Nixon announced to an 
enthusiastic audience that Loma Linda had been chosen, while dignitaries of 
church, state, and community looked on with approval, and guards with rifles 
at the ready watched from the roof of the medical center. On the platform 
with the President were the governor of California, Ronald Reagan, Loma 
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Linda mayor Douglas Welebir, university president David Bieber, and con¬ 
gressman Pettis, who was the master of ceremonies. On September 26 the 
Veterans Hospital Committee, American Legion, 25th District, staged a vic¬ 
tory rally, for which Loma Linda University opened its Burden Hall on the 
quadrangle. This rally coincided with a visit to the university of a five-member 
team from the Veterans Administration to lay preliminary plans with Con¬ 
gressman Pettis and David Hinshaw, M.D., dean of the School of Medicine 
of the university. 

The announcement of a site adjacent to the medical center and west of 
Campus Street came as a surprise to the university administration as well as 
to the community. It meant the condemnation of thirty-five or more homes 
in an old established section of Loma Linda. At the same time, just as the 
city was celebrating the first anniversary of its incorporation, its officials were 
given to understand that they were not involved in the process of decision mak¬ 
ing — that this was between the Veterans Administration and the university. 
Furthermore, it was clearlv the conviction of influential officials in the Veterans 
Administration, especially M. J. Murser, M.D., chief medical director, that 
the distance between the University Medical Center and the Veterans Ad¬ 
ministration Hospital should be measurable in feet or yards, not in miles. 

A concerned community now began to ask questions. Would the VA 
Hospital become another old soldiers’ home, with “characters" loitering on 
street corners? Would transient veterans require motels, fast food dispensaries, 
and perhaps even bars? Would Prospect Avenue be closed to the public in order 
to serve as a corridor between the two hospitals? Would the affiliation require 
a shuttle or perhaps a monorail connection? Would the church-related univer¬ 
sity be dictated to by the federal government? Would the city of Loma Linda 
be able to carry yet another tax-privileged institution, and who would pay 
for the added city services, police and fire protection, and street improvements? 
What about the relocation of the people living in the homes to be demolish¬ 
ed? When it was reported that the university would not give up the six-acre 
parking lot at University Avenue and Campus Street, would the Veterans Ad¬ 
ministration cut even deeper into Ladera Heights? Mayor Welebir reported 
that the final expansion might include up to 200 homes. Was the veterans 
hospital worth the price to the city? 

It was a time for communication and clarification. Congressman Pettis 
called community leaders to his San Bernardino office on Friday, October 15, 
for the purpose of allaying their fears. He explained that the condemnation 
procedure, “eminent domain," was within the rights of the federal govern¬ 
ment, but would be conducted with fairness and with proper compensation 
to those whose property would be taken. After all, he explained, the homes 
in question were old. He justified the choice of a site as being convenient for 
communication between the two hospitals and the farthest removed from 
known earthquake faults. As for the government dictating to the university, 
it would be the other wav' around. The affiliation was for the purpose of plac¬ 
ing the practice of medicine in the VA hospital under the supervision of the 
professional staff of the School of Medicine. As for the fears about an old 
soldiers' home atmosphere, this was out of the question since sendees in the 
hospital would be limited to veterans with acute surgical, medical, or 
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rehabilitation needs — patients who could benefit most from the services of 
the specialists on the faculty of the School of Medicine and from their research. 2 
Two days later, on Sunday, October 17, a citizens committee headed by James 
Marin held a town meeting in Burden Hall for the purpose of getting com¬ 
munity response to a questionnaire circulated by the committee. Site approval 
came from 46, with 261 opposed. If the area was to have a VA hospital, 172 
thought it should be within the city limits of Loma Linda; 61 preferred to 
have it elsewhere. 304 thought that the city should have been involved in the 
decision, while 20 were satisfied to have the decision left to the university and 
the Veterans Administration. Two-thirds of the respondents were reluctant 
to pay higher taxes to get the hospital located in Loma Linda. 3 

Emotions were running high when a general mass meeting was held in 
the University’s Gentry Gym on the following Thursday, October 21, with 
some 1.000 in attendance, including 100 veterans. The moderator chosen for 
the occasion w as Roy A. Anderson, a noted Seventh-day Adventist evangelist, 
lecturer and author, whose diplomatic skill was put to a severe test. However, 
the frank discussion seemed to clear the air. A mock-up of the proposed hospital, 
displayed for the first time on this occasion, aroused great interest. One stum¬ 
bling block remained — the community was unreconciled to the site selection. 4 

The Loma Linda Board of Trustees now r became actively involved. On 
October 26, officials from the university met in Washington with officials of 
the Veterans Administration. The chairman of the board, R. R. Bietz, read 
a prepared paper in w'hich he stated that the university had understood that 
the site was negotiable, and was therefore surprised and disappointed that the 
choice had been made unilaterally. The VA officials appeared to be cordial 
and eager to understand the position of the university but gave no sign of budg¬ 
ing. Later in the day the men from the university went into executive session 
and reached a decision to proceed with an affiliation agreement if terms 
satisfactory to the university and the community could be agreed upon. This 
w as reported the follow ing day at a session of the board held at Loma Linda. 
At this meeting Bietz recalled for the board that three sites had been considered: 
the one selected by the Veterans Administration; another a 17-acre site south 
of Barton Road, east of Anderson Street to Richardson and west of Anderson 
to Iris; and a third a 20-acre parcel on the southeast corner of Benton and 
Prospect, where the university owned 30 acres of vacant but improved land. 5 

The university board of trustees, on recommendation of its Executive 
Committee, on February 23, 1972, offered to donate 15 acres from its Benton 
Street property, having a market value of from $300,000 to $500,000. It w as 
estimated that the gift, if accepted, plus the savings in time and further ex¬ 
pense, would have a value to the government of up to six million dollars. At 
this point the Veterans Administration may have received a nudge from H. 
R. Haldeman, counsel to President Nixon, with whom the mayor of Loma 
Linda was in communication. 6 The Veterans Administration capitulated and 
the deadlock was broken. At a later session the university board of trustees 
offered to sell more of the parcel of land, after appraisal. This, w ith some public 
school land, provided the space needed for the hospital and grounds. 

Much still remained to be done if the VA Hospital was to operate in an 
atmosphere of acceptance and cordiality on the part of the community and 
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the Seventh-day Adventist church, some of whose leaders had serious misgiv¬ 
ings in terms of church-state relations and possible bending of the Christian 
focus of the School of Medicine. Early in 1972 several influential women of 
Loma Linda organized a civic forum, for community improvement “civical- 
lv, culturally, hospitably, artistically, and functionally." The president was 
Marjorie (M rs. Harold) Ziprick. Other officers were Maude O Neil, vice- 
president: Margo Willey, secretary; and Hazel Yates, treasurer. This organiza¬ 
tion gave significant service in getting the VA hospital issues aired and accepted 
by the community, and later in assisting candidates for public office with 
receiving a hearing from the community. 7 The misgivings on the part of some 
church leaders were summarized by Kenneth H. Wood, the editor of the 
Revie ir and Herald . the official journal of the Seventh-day Adventist church, 
in his "Viewpoint" for December 16, 1971, in which the disadvantages of the 
affiliation appeared to outweigh the advantages. 8 In response Oliver Jacques 
editorialized in the Loma Linda University Scope: "For God s sake, for the 
sake of the Church, for the sake of our young people, and for suffering humani¬ 
ty, let's get rid of the sour grapes — we Ye eaten far too many already." 9 

The rest is history. A 500-bed hospital of advanced design took shape on 
the drafting tables. For earthquake protection the four-story building would 
have numerous angles for strength and would have the greater part of its 
weight, including equipment, on the first floor. Unlike the University’s Medical 
Center, designed to allow a degree of independent motion in the towers in 
relation to the rectangular stem in the event of an earthquake, the VA hospital 
would be monolithic. The building was designed for expansion or remodel¬ 
ing, in that the plumbing, ventilation and oxygen lines would be clustered 
in a central tower from which the hospital floors would be served through 
a seven-foot walkway separating the floors. It has been said that a hospital 
is the most complex corporate organism devised by man. This explains why 
it took so many experts so long to design this one. planning as they did, not 
only for today but for the day after tomorrow. The ground-breaking ceremonies 
took place on June 16, 1974, with the high and the mighty wielding the sym¬ 
bolic shovels. 

Congressman Jerry L. Pettis worked tirelessly on the hospital project un¬ 
til the day of his death in the crash of the small plane he was piloting, on 
February 14, 1975. In the first days following the tragic accident, the possibility 
of naming the hospital after Pettis was suggested by state senator Ruben Ayala. 
Then, at the memorial service in Loma Linda on February 18, Dr. Alonzo 
Baker, a family friend, in his eulogy sounded a clarion call to name the in¬ 
stitution the Jerry L. Pettis Memorial Veterans Hospital. It is the policy of 
the Veterans Administration to name its hospitals for their location, but in 
this case an exception was made. The government readily agreed to name the 
hospital after the Congressman in recognition of his service to God and country. 

The dedication of the Jerry L. Pettis Memorial Veterans Hospital on 
September 24 and 25, 1977. was a grand affair, attended by local, state and 
federal officials. As was fitting, Shirley Pettis, who had stood by Jerry’s side 
in life and had succeeded to his seat in Congress, gave the dedicatory address 
and unveiled the memorial niche. A handsome commemorative book records 
the events of those days and the historic steps leading to the dedication. 10 
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Urbanomics Research Associates of Claremont, California, published the 
social and economic impact report shortly before the dedication so that it could 
be included in the commemorative book. The 500-bed hospital, costing 
$64,900,000 for land and buildings, plus $14,000,000 for equipment and fur¬ 
nishings. when fully operative was projected to employ 1,515 persons — 1,165 
in newly-created jobs, requiring 300 new housing units, and channeling 
$23,000,000 into the economy of the extended community in new payroll. Add¬ 
ing an estimated $18,000,000 for consumer goods and services, a total of 
$36,000,000 could be expected to be pumped into the area — according to 
the survey. Veterans would benefit from the high quality of health care pro¬ 
vided through affiliation with Loma Linda University and its medically related 
schools, and the anticipated end result would be a marked improvement in 
the overall health-care resources of the Inland Empire. 11 

In retrospect, the promised benefits have largely been realized and the 
dark forebodings have not materialized. The affiliation has worked to the ad¬ 
vantage of the medical institutions at both ends of the seven-tenths of a mile 
corridor, which is Prospect Avenue. 

While the Loma Linda University Medical Center and the JerryL. Pettis 
Memorial Veterans Hospital are the most publicized institutions providing 
health care in Loma Linda, they by no means provide the total of the city’s 
institutional beds. Robert Clifford Dinning’s Linda Valley No.l, on Campus 
Street, opened in 1960 as a convalescent home. In 1964 Dinning opened a 
similar facility on Cole Street. The Campus Street facility, enlarged and 
redesigned in 1971, was sold to the University five years later to provide quarters 
for the School of Nursing and the Psychiatric Service, and Dinning moved his 
entire operation to Cole Street, w hich was then expanded to 83-bed capacity. 
In 1982 Dinning and his partners, principally Loma Linda business and pro¬ 
fessional men, under a plan of financing involving the city of Loma Linda, 
Redlands Federal Savings and Loan, and the Security Pacific National Bank, 
launched a $4-million project to build the Linda Valley Villa — a three-story, 
99-unit senior retirement center on Benton Street, adjacent to Linda Valley 
and the veterans hospital. 12 

In 1966 Harold Cotton had opened Heritage Gardens, a combined con¬ 
valescent home and retirement center on Benton Street, south of Barton Road. 
The senior Cotton and his son Daniel, with associates, by 1970 were planning 
a hospital to be called Heritage General. While the idea of a community 
hospital independent of the university was appealing, the proposed location 
west of Heritage Gardens generated considerable opposition from area 
residents. There were many public hearings, with approval and reversal from 
the city council. The problem was resolved when the owners of land east of 
Benton agreed to sell the needed acres to a group now registered as Heritage 
Health Care, Incorporated. On April 27, 1971, the City Council approved 
the construction of a community hospital at the new site. By the end of 
September, 1972, the 120-bed hospital was ready for patients. Daniel Cotton 
was the administrator. Major financing was provided by Safe-Care, of Seat¬ 
tle, Washington, and by a local group calling themselves Loma Linda Part¬ 
ners. 13 

The Loma Linda Community Hospital was in financial trouble almost 
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from the beginning. While the University's Medical Center was friendly, the 
fact that it had nothing to do with the operation of the newcomer and therefore 
could not extend its malpractice insurance to faculty members wishing to serve 
on the Community Hospital staff reduced the potential staff serving the smaller 
institution. The patient occupancy count remained below expectations. The 
administrators were unable to secure a satisfactory mortgage and so were 
unable to buy the property from the original investors. Rather than lose the 
hospital, they negotiated an eight-million dollar bond deal with the city of 
Loma Linda to pay off the creditors. The terms called for payment to the city 
of $700,000 a year, for thirty-five years, at the end of which time the citv would 
own the hospital. 14 In 1979 Daniel Cotton formed a new corporation, called 
United Medical Management, to which the hospital board awarded a new 
management contract. For the next several years the Community Hospital did 
well, but not well enough. 

In 1980 the medical center was separated from the university. Govern¬ 
ment regulations and public laws governing health-care institutions and those 
governing educational organizations had drawn apart while proliferating to 
a breaking point for universities having schools of medicine and satellite 
hospitals. After receiving legal counsel and giving the matter careful considera¬ 
tion, the university did what other similar institutions were doing. It separated 
from its medical center, thereby freeing itself from the attention of the 
regulatory agencies which keep medical institutions under scrutiny. The separa¬ 
tion was effected at a special session of the constituency of the university on 
August 24, 1980. The LLU Medical Center continued under church owner¬ 
ship and control, with close administrative and operational ties to the univer¬ 
sity and with appointments to the medical staff limited to faculty members. |r> 

A short time later, the financially troubled Community Hospital receiv¬ 
ed bids from the universitv medical center and from National Medical Enter- 
prises of Los Angeles. Thereupon a group of physicians on the staff of the 
Community Hospital brought suit to block the sale to the medical center, fear¬ 
ing the loss of their staff status. However, all, or about all the problems had 
been settled by April of 1982, when the community hospital board voted to 
accept the 12 million dollar bid of the medical center as in the best interest 
of the hospital and the community. Included was a guarantee of staff con¬ 
tinuity and a satisfactory financial settlement, providing bond coverage from 
revenues and payment to the city of one and one-half million dollars. The city 
council unanimously approved the sale on May 11, 1982. 10 

In the final analysis the determining factors in the decision were perceiv¬ 
ed to be other than financial. The Loma Linda University Medical Center 
would provide security and continuity. Unlike National Medical Enterprises, 
which was profit-seeking, the medical center was a nonprofit enterprise. Final¬ 
ly, the medical center was owned and operated by the Seventh-day Adventist 
church, in which the great majority of the citizens of Loma Linda were com¬ 
municants, including those who had founded the Community Hospital. 

In 1982 a major corporate reorganization took place with the consolida¬ 
tion of Loma Linda University Medical Center, the Loma Linda Professional 
Plaza (on Barton Road, east of the Community Hospital), the Community 
Hospital, and related corporations in the Loma Linda complex, but not in- 
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eluding the Veterans Hospital, under one “parent corporation” called Adven¬ 
tist Health System/Loma Linda.The affiliated corporations, while they operate 
independently, look to the AHS/LL for general governance and policies. Under 
this plan the LLUMC and the Community Hospital in a sense become sister 
institutions. The AHS/LL Board of Trustees elected Francis Wernick, chair¬ 
man; Walter Blehm and V. Norskov Olsen, vice-chairmen; and John D. Ruff- 
corn, executive vice-president. 17 The AHS/LL became operative upon approval 
by the California secretary of state, March Fong Eu, on June 3, 1982. 

At the end of the decade of the seventies, the Loma Linda Universitv 
Medical Center found itself the heart of a world-wide Seventh-day Adventist 
health care system having 540 institutions in 68 countries. Of the many ex¬ 
tended services the LLUMC performed perhaps the work of the heart team 
was the best known, not only for its surgeries but for its influence in encouraging 
better training of physicians and supporting personnel in the so-called 
undeveloped countries. Locally the medical center served the residents of four 
counties (Inyo, Mono, Riverside, and San Bernardino — approximately one 
fourth of the area of the state of California) with specialized and critical care 
facilities not available at small general and county hospitals in the area. Because 
LLUMC was a regional trauma center, it was selected by the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration (NASA) to serve as the medical recovery 
hospital should emergencies occur when space shuttle landings were made at 
Edwards Air Force Base. 

In contrast to its general record, the LLUMC failed totally in its effort 
in the mid-seventies to persuade staff members and employees to leave their 
cars at home and thus relieve the institution’s staggering parking problems. 
Well-appointed buses were provided, running three routes with a short walk 
to the bus line, with service at short intervals adjusted to shift changes—all 
free upon presentation of an ID card. Month after month the buses ran almost 
empty, until management caught the truth of the Lampman Report, that Loma 
Linda was irreversibly wedded to its wheels—and sold the buses. 

In the decade following the incorporation of Loma Linda, the number 
of its shopping centers rose to three. The University-owned complex, which 
came to be called the Campus Plaza, in its completed form included the La 
Loma Employees Credit Union, on Mound and Anderson Streets since 1978 
when it moved into the quarters formerly occupied by the Security Pacific 
National Bank, which by then occupied a separate building on Anderson and 
Prospect; the Student Services offices, where the pharmacy and University 
Supply had been; the post office; and the market complex which had been 
opened in April of 1963 and which, when fully developed, included the market, 
bakery, hardware, health food store, fast-food pantry, gift shop, dress shop, 
pharmacy, bookstore, flower shop, and camera shop, with upstairs shop and 
office suites. As the college-owned market on the then Central Avenue recalls 
the name of Glenn Freeburg, manager, so the university-owned market and 
stores complex, developed in 1963 on the campus plaza, is a monument to the 
planning and managerial skills of Fred W. Black, manager at the new loca¬ 
tion from its inception to 1980. 

At the Mountain View - Barton Road crossing, where the Loma Linda- 
West Redlands General Plan of 1968 had indicated a center should be located 
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to serve eastside residents, the Ben Franklin Investment Company of Beverly 
Hills in that same year acquired thirteen acres on the northwest corner and 
secured approval for a shopping center from the San Bernardino County Plan¬ 
ning Commission even before Loma Linda was incorporated. The plans call¬ 
ed for a service station on the corner, a bank, a supermarket, a restaurant, 
a variety store, and a string of shops — all of which the Planning Commission 
considered somewhat premature, but approved anyway. Leases were signed 
with Alpha Beta Markets, TG&Y Variety Stores, Thrift) Drug Stores, and 
the Southland Bank, which moved from its temporary quarters on the corner 
of Starr and Anderson Streets. Ground-breaking was announced for mid-May 
of 1969. The Thrift)' Drug Store was the first to open, March 26, 1970, followed 
by the Alpha Beta Market on May 19, which was considered the official opening 
date for the center. 17 

The Southland Bank was acquired by the U. S. National Bank in 1970, 
and it in turn was acquired by the Crocker Bank, which moved into the bank 
building in October of 1973. The eighteen shop spaces were gradually occupied, 
and the Chevron Station on the corner completed the center, first called the 
Alpha Beta Plaza, but in more recent times known as the Loma Linda Plaza. 

The importance of the Mountain View - Barton Road crossing was greatly 
increased with the completion on September 5, 1980, of the Mountain View 
Overpass, which linked Interstate 10 with mid-Loma Linda. Area investors 
had begun in 1976 to lay plans for an extensive shopping center on the east 
side of Mountain View in anticipation of the construction of the overpass. The 
developers were J. Lydell Lambeth, a San Bernardino management expert, 
and four partners, N. A.McAnnaly of Yucaipa, Warren C. Heintz and Jack 
Bogel of Riverside, and Dr. Ronald Nelson of Redlands. The five incorporated 
as the Security Development Investors, with Lambeth as the first manager. 

Plans called for some seventy business units, totaling 172,000 square feet, 
on a fourteen-acre site—the buildings in a modified Spanish style, with con¬ 
necting walkways, access ramps and ample parking convenient to all units 
of the complex. 18 The city of Loma Linda approved the plans on July 26, 1977. 19 
The anchor business was to be a Stater Brothers supermarket midw-ay in the 
main section. At the north end, on Mountain View Avenue, a racquet club 
was located. A Bank of America branch, which in December of 1973 had oc¬ 
cupied the most eastern of the shop fronts in the Loma Linda Plaza, in May 
of 1978 moved across Mountain View Avenue to its own new building on the 
corner of Barton Road and Mountain View. 

With the opening of the Bank of America, Loma Linda, with a popula¬ 
tion which had then barely reached 10.000, found itself served by branches 
of three of the most powerful banking houses in the West. Redlands Federal 
Savings and Loan Association also saw the advantages of having a foothold 
in Loma Linda and established a branch in 1979, located on the west side 
of Loma Linda Drive, south of Barton Road, across from the future location 
of the city hall and fire station. While these developments were taking place, 
new businesses were being established along Redlands Boulevard and some 
older businesses were going through a face lift. A motel owned by local in¬ 
vestors was opened on University Avenue, a convenient three blocks from the 
universitv medical center. 
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Loma Linda University continued to experience a healthy growth. In May 
of 1972 it initiated for the medical center the first helicopter ambulance and 
paramedic service in California. The Faculty Medical Practice Building at 
11370 Anderson Street was opened in 1979, freeing the main medical center 
of most of its outpatients. The Dialysis Center was opened across the street 
in a new building constructed for it. A. G. Daniells Hall, the residence hall 
for men students at the west end of the quadrangle, was razed by the fire 
department in a series of controlled burns to make way for a nine-million dollar 
building for basic sciences, called Alumni Hall, for which construction began 
in 1981. To take the place of Daniells Hall the university constructed a three- 
million dollar apartment complex, not limited to male students, on the south 
slope of the original hill. A five and a half million dollar addition to the Univer¬ 
sity Library, the Del Webb Memorial Library, was officially opened on August 
24, 1981. Attached to the new section, on the corner of Anderson Street and 
University Avenue, was the Randall Visitors Center. 

The ink was scarcely dry on the incorporation documents before the city 
council began to discuss extending the boundaries of Loma Linda. As early 
as December 15, 1970, the matter was up for discussion. No expansion was 
possible to the west. In North Loma Linda there were owners with cultural 
ties to Loma Linda, but there was also a very vociferous group who preferred 
otherwise. This left the south and the east. South of the hills was a large area 
suitable for settlement, but it was accessible only from Reche Canyon, and 
the Local Agency Formation Commission of San Bernardino County did not 
see this as having a future with Loma Linda. This left the east, where Redlands 
jealously guarded what it regarded as its sphere of influence. The LAFC refused 
to enter this dispute, saying in effect, “Come to agreement between the two 
of you and we will consider taking action.” This took ten years. 

On March 12, 1980, the LAFC approved the annexation by Loma Linda 
of an area bounded bv Redlands Boulevard on the north, California Street 
on the east, San Timoteo Creek on the south, and Mountain View Avenue 
on the west, excepting the Peterson Tract and a portion of Bryn Mawr, a total 
of 379 acres. Loma Linda officially assumed control, and responsibility, on 
January 13, 1981. 20 Six months later, the LAFC having approved on May 13, 
the city annexed an additional 110.8 acres on June 23, a small piece bounded 
on the west by Mountain View Avenue, on the north by the 1-10 Freeway, 
on the south bv Redlands Boulevard, and on the northeast bv an old Mission 
Zanja running diagonally to the juncture of Redlands Boulevard and Califor¬ 
nia Street. 

Since the Loma Linda boundaries now included the lands south of Bar¬ 
ton Road as far east as Whittier Avenue, and deep into the southern foothills 
beyond Beaumont Avenue, and as far east as Bryn Mawr Avenue, all that was 
left of Bryn Mawr was the short Main and First Streets, and a narrow strip 
jutting west along Juanita Street. Pride of possession justifies a brief look at 
this area of considerable historic interest, while sympathy elicits a requiem. 

The boom town of Hahant, which really never came alive, became 
Redlands Junction when the Southern Pacific tracks were laid through San 
Timoteo Canyon. A rather large depot was erected, where the transcontinen¬ 
tal trains dropped off passengers bound for Redlands, who then completed 
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their journey via the Motor Road. Redlands Junction became the principal 
shipping point for the flourishing Redlands citrus district. Several packing 
houses were erected along the tracks. A town sprang up, the residents generally 
citrus workers of one kind or another. A post office was located in the depot 
in 1895, starting a line of postmasters unbroken to this day. Because of the 
confusion of names, Redlands Junction became Bryn Mawr around the turn 
of the century, Bryn Mawr meaning “Big Hill” in Welsh. 

Allen Break, Sr., owned much of the land in the area and helped the town 
grow by selling lots for $200, and on occasion using his tractor to move a small 
house to a new location on First Street. His son Wesley, known with respect 
by a later generation as County Supervisor Break, remembered when his father 
stayed at the Loma Linda Hotel preparatory to settling his family on what 
came to be known as the Bryn Mawr Bench. 

Cabins were erected for the orange pickers who came in from Chino, Cor¬ 
ona and Anaheim. After the establishment of the Loma Linda Sanitarium, 
these migrant workers became the special concern of lady physicians, notably 
Julia White, M.D., and Lyra George, M.D., who, accompanied by students 
of medicine and nursing, delivered many of the barrio babies of the period. 

A county school house was erected at Bryn Mawr just after the turn of 
the century. It was understood that Hispanic children would be sent to this 
school, while the “Anglos” attended the Mission School. This arrangement car¬ 
ried into the 1940s, until, at a school board meeting in 1942 the Bryn Mawr 
PTA president, Rafaela Rey (herself an alumna of the school) spoke for the 
Hispanics — demanding desegregation, meaning the right of all the children 
to attend the new Mission School on California Avenue. The Bryn Mawr school 
was closed in 1943 and shortly thereafter was bought by the Roman Catholic 
Church, remodeled, and became the Sacred Heart Church of Bryn Mawr, 
the precurser of the Church of Saint Joseph in Loma Linda, on Mountain View 
Avenue. 

By 1934 Bryn Mawr had four citrus packing houses, a service station and 
garage, two main grocery stores and two smaller ones, a poolroom, a 
restaurant, a blacksmith shop, and the post office. The town even had its own 
baseball team. 

As the citrus industry declined and many groves in the area fell victims 
to the urban sprawl, Bryn Mawr began a slow decline. Packing houses closed 
down and eventually burned. The depot was removed. Pioneer families mov¬ 
ed away. Then in 1972 Barton Road was improved and downtown Bryn Mawr 
was buried under the landfill. Today motorists speeding by see only a few scat¬ 
tered houses, skeletons of one-time packing houses, a ruined shell of the railroad 
boardinghouse, and the historic school building, which public-spirited Jack 
Clay bought and is preserving, though he says it is of no practical value to him. 22 

The extension of Loma Linda’s boundary to California Street was seen 
as justified in terms of population projection. The census of 1980 gave Loma 
Linda a population of 10,694, in 4,583 housing units. Adjusted to include the 
sphere of influence, the 1980 population was 14,800, projected to 18,200 for 
1990, and 20,600 for the year 2,000. 23 In the first quarter century since the 
founding of the sanitarium on the hill in 1905, seven tracts were developed, 
totalling 290 lots. From 1931 through 1955, a period which included the Great 
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Depression, nine tracts were opened, totalling 285 lots. But in the next twenty- 
five year period, 1956 to 1980, the number of new tracts rose to 36, and the 
number of newly developed lots to 1534. In the first ten years since incorpora¬ 
tion, 1971 through 1980 alone, the number of new tracts reached 23, and the 
number of new lots totalled 924 . 24 

The average citizen takes his municipal government more or less for 
granted. He expects to be supplied with pure water under adequate pressure, 
to have sewer and disposal services, to have clean streets kept in adequate 
repair, to have traffic control, fire and police protection, to have parks for 
family use, both encouragement and control of building, with business and 
industry operating under codes which serve the public interest. Above all, he 
wants to be able to live and work in a setting befitting the character of the 
community he has chosen. Loma Linda came of age in 1970 in the sense that 
it achieved cityhood. It reached maturity in the decade that followed in the 
sense that it became self-disciplined, under the direction of elected city coun¬ 
cil members, mayors sensitive to the character and needs of the community, 
and a succession of professionally competent administrators, the city managers 
George Bartch and Robert R. Mitchell following Paul Bussey. The managers 
in turn directed the services of a growing staff, themselves professionals in their 
respective departments. 25 By the end of the first decade the city staff had grown 
to 38 members, functioning in six departments, with a budget in 1981 of 
84,690,339. 

As small California communities do, Loma Linda began as a general law 
city, following a standard pattern set by the state and the county. In a special 
municipal election, held on June 2, 1981, it became a charter city, with authori¬ 
ty to develop its own municipal “constitution,” in a sense. As defined by Robert 
R. Mitchell, the city manager, under the new charter the city could broaden 
its tax base, issue business development revenue bonds at low interest rates, 
and make it easier for private concerns to finance facilities of value to the city. 26 

As further evidence of coming of age, Loma Linda acquired a sister city. 
Arrangements were made through Sister Cities International, whereby Loma 
Linda became paired with Manipal, India, a medical facility community hav¬ 
ing the Kasturba Medical College and Hospital. The Loma Linda City Coun¬ 
cil welcomed its sister city on April 20, 1982. And on May 6, following, Doctor 
Ramdas Pai of Manipal was given a key to Loma Linda; and in turn, received 
the traditional carved Indian elephant. 27 

Loma Linda entered the 1980s as a city having a distinctive quality, a 
community shaped by its church-related educational and health-care institu¬ 
tions, its people clinging to what might be described as old-fashioned virtues. 
It had a higher than average proportion of professional and higher income 
citizens. It had a lower than average incidence of crime against persons, and 
a higher than average incidence of crime against property. The presence of 
the university and the health care institutions gave it a day-time population 
more than double that of the night, with parking and traffic problems in pro¬ 
portion. Anderson Street, it was said, had 18,000 cars a day; and traffic on 
Barton Road in the morning was like the Indianapolis 500. And yet, young 
women who had to be at work by seven, jogging unafraid on residential streets 
at the crack of dawn, greeted senior walkers — total strangers — with a cheery 
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“Hello.” Father Dumetz, with whom it all began, would probably have en¬ 
joyed such an encounter. And he might have responded with a hearty “Pax 
vobiscuirT of his own. 
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The Honorable Jerry 
Lyle Pettis, 1916-1975, 
member of Congress, 
citizen of Loma Linda 
and formerly an official 
of Loma Linda Univer¬ 
sity. He lived to par¬ 
ticipate in the ground¬ 
breaking for the VA 
hospital which bears his 
name. 

VETERANS AD¬ 
MINISTRATION 



President Richard M. Nixon makes his point — to locate a VA hospital at Loma Linda. The 
occasion was a citizen mass meeting on the LLU Mall, August 20, 1971. Behind him are Califor¬ 
nia Governor Ronald Reagan and Congressman Pettis. LLU 
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LLU Gentry Gym, October 21. 1971. Citizens and \eterans were on hand to discuss the VA hospital 
¥ • 


project with Congressman Pettis. 


VETERANS ADMINISTRATION 












The Jerry L. Pettis Memorial Veterans Hospital nearing completion, in preparation for the September 
25, 1977, dedication eeremonies, when, appropriately, the dedication address was delivered by Con¬ 
gresswoman the Honorable Shirley N. Pettis, who had succeeded Jerry, vktkrans ADMINISTRATION 
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George Bartch. Loma Linda city manager, 1974-1977. an able city manager 
through a critical period. cn v or loma linda 


Robert R. Mitchell was in 
succession city manager at 
Coachella, Duarte, and 
Baldwin Park, and interim 
manager at Norco, all in 
California, before begin¬ 
ning an illustrious career as 
city manager of Loma Lin¬ 
da on March 9, 1977. 

WHEELER STt'DIO 
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City of Loma Linda Fire Station, erected in 1982, showing one of several modern fire-fighting units 
operated by the city. 


San Bernardino County Fire Department, Loma Linda station, located at the corner of Barton Road 
and Anderson Street, erected in 1946. CITY OF loma i.INDa 
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Loma Linda Fire Department 1931 Ford Model AA fire engine. Originally built by Loma Linda 
University Volunteer Firefighters and incorporating components from the community’s first fire 
engine, a 1916 Seagraves. Restored in 1982 by the Loma Linda Fireman s Association. 

CKNK BBOOKS CITY OF LOMA LINDA 



A partial view of the Loma Linda campus of Loma Linda University, from the roof of the medical 
center: on the left the University Church: right, the School of Dentistry, on the far right the 
Campus Hill Church: the main complex of instructional units crossing the end of the Mall, the 
Del Webb Memorial Library at the right, The Alumni Hall for the basic Sciences at the left end, 

and Magan Hall (adminstration) at center. ROLAND crawford 
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The 1‘niversity Church 
on tlie Mall. Because ol 
Loma Linda's cosmo¬ 
politan mix. its several 
Seventh-day Adventist 
convirenations welcome 
all peoples of all faiths to 
worship with them. 
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Kate Lindsay Hall, a 
residence for university 
women students. 
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Chinese Seventh-day Adventist Church: 


The population of Loma Linda has an international look, reflected in its ethnic enclaves, two 
of which have their own places of worship. 


Filipino Seventh-day Adventist Church. 
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The Mission School, a K-6 public school (Redlands District), on the Lonia Linda side of Califor¬ 
nia Street, has a total enrollment of about 600, including the H. Fred Heisner School for Handi¬ 
capped Children. The main building was a WPA project of 1938. 



The Loma Linda Academy on Anderson Street, a K-12 Seventh-day Adventist 
parochial school, with an enrollment above 1,000. View of the administration 
building. 


A view of the Loma Linda Academy buildings from the Community Park. 
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The Good Samaritan Group, on the University Mall. Loma Linda, is a fitting introduction to 

the health care institutions of the Citv of Loma Linda. Carved from limestone, the work is bv 

• • 

Alan R. Collins, on the teaching staff of the LLU College of Arts and Sciences, Riverside cam¬ 
pus. At the left is the School of Dentistry. The University Medical Center is at back. 

RICHARD SCHAKFKR 



The Loma Linda University Medical Center, the parent of a conglomerate called “Adventist Health 
System / Loma Linda.*’ approved by the State of California in 1982. RICHARD schakfkr 
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The Loma Linda Community Hospital, a unit in the Adventist Health System/Loma Linda. 

ROLAND CRAWFORD CITY OF LOMA LINDA 



The Jerry L. Pettis Veterans Memorial Hospital is set in beautiful grounds. 

ROLAND CRAWFORD t CITY OF LOMA LINDA 
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Heritage Gardens, a combina¬ 
tion retirement and convales¬ 
cent home, across Benton Street 
from the Community Hospital, 
of which it is the parent, 

ROLAND CRAWFORD 
CITY OF LOMA LINDA 


The Villa, an elegant retire¬ 
ment home for senior citizens, 
a unit of the Linda Valley com¬ 
plex. ROLAND CRAWFORD 

CITY OF LOMA LINDA 


Linda Valley Retirement 

Home, on Cole Street, parent of 

the Villa, around the corner on 

Benton. ROLAND CRAWFORD / 
CITY OF LOMA LINDA 
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The Southern Pacific "Daylight" steaming through Bryn Mavvr in the early 1940s. This rare color pic¬ 
ture is a fitting tribute to the railroad in the age of steam, and to the town which was the packing 
and shipping center of the Orange Empire in the days when citrus was king in the east valley. 

COURTESY OF TOM BUCKLEY. PUBLIC RELATIONS OFFICER. 

SOUTHERN PACIFIC TRANSPORTATION COMPANY 
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POSTSCRIPT 

What the future may have in store for the beautiful valley no 
man may know, for no man can know the scheme of human destiny. 
Sublimely grand and ever watchful tower the mountain peaks of 
San Bernardino, San Gorgonio and San Jacinto, “Sentinels of the 
Valley,” where grim and silent as now they saw it emerge from 
the primeval ocean; saw it lie for centuries desolate and barren of 
life, saw it gradually emerge from its desolation until, reveling in 
a wilderness of verdure, it laughed up to the cloudless skies as though 
intoxicated with the exuberance of living. Civilized man followed 
savage man and harnessed Nature to the plough of his needs. From 
the tangled wilderness of untamed beauty he developed an earthly 
paradise, for here Nature and Art combined touch perfection. And 
the work of man in the valley is within the memory of men still 
living. They have cultivated the land until it teems with blossom 
and fruitage; they have dotted the valley with thriving cities and 
villages. The mountains, patient and silent can afford to wait for 
they know the possibilities of Time; but man, ever conscious of the 
briefness of his day, grows impatient, and looks toward the ever 
elusive Future for the fruition of his happiness. 

But here Contentment should reign, for they who dwell within 
the shadow of her mountains, beneath the sunlight of her skies can 
say in truth, there is no fairer spot on earth than San Bernardino 

Valiev. 

* 

Rev. Father Paul Caballeria, History of the San Bernardino Valley 
from the Padres to the Pioneers , p. 130. Written in 1902. 
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APPENDIX 


PRINCIPAL CITY OFFICIALS 

Loma Linda Mayors 

Douglas F. Welebir 
Kent W. Dickinson 
Elmer J. Digneo 
Ardyce H. Koobs 

Loma Linda Mayors Pro tempore 

Kent W. Dickinson 
Elmer J. Digneo 

Ard\ ce H. Koobs 
Elmer J. Digneo 
T. Milford Harrison 

Loma Linda City Council Members 

Godfrey T. Anderson 
Kent W. Dickinson 
Elmer J. Digneo 
T. Milford Harrison 
Ard\ ce H. Koobs 
Carroll M. Lawson 
Norman H. Meyer 
Frank A. Moran 
Rudy J. Szutz 
Douglas F. Welebir 
Jeanne S. Wiesseman 

Loma Linda City Managers * Clerks 

Paul D. Bussey 
George Bartch 
Robert R. Mitchell 

Deputy City Clerks 

Marjorie DeSimone 
Pamela Byrnes-OCamb 


September 30. 1970 - March 26. 197-1 
March 26. 1974 - March 31. 1979 
May 1, 1979 * May 13. 1980 
May 13, 1980 - 


April 25. 1972 - March 26. 1974 
September 30, 1970 - April 25. 1972 
March 26. 1974 - May 1, 1979 
May 1. 1979 - May 14. 1980 
May 13. 1980 - April 17. 1984 
April 17, 1984 - 


October 10. 1975 - December 13. 1977 

September 30. 1970 - March 31. 1979 

September 30. 1970 - 

April 15, 1980 - 

March 26. 1974 - 

April 10. 1984 * 

September 30. 1970 - 
September 30. 1970 - October 3, 1975 
April 15, 1979 - April 15. 1980 
September 30. 1970 - March 26. 1974 
March 14. 1978 - April 10. 1984 


October 13. 1970 - October 11, 1973 
January 16. 1974 * January 31. 1977 
March 9, 1977 - 


June 9. 1972 - November 3. 1978 
April 5. 1979 - 


MOUND CITY - BRYN MAWR ■ LOMA LINDA POSTMASTERS 


Mound Station. May 15. 1876 - May 1 1. 1877, Wilford A. Boren 

“Lomalinda.” January 14, 1901 - June 7. 1905, Milton Eskey. (discontinued: mail to Redlands: 
reestablished as Loma Linda. July 1. 1908.) 


Loma Linda (appointment dates shown 
Stephen S. Merrill 
Ira L. Cases' 

Charles H. Quantock 
George W. McMurry 
Olsen O. Wheeler 
Arthur E. Paxton 
Mary L. Sidney 

R. J. Smith 
Ray Romo 


including acting postmaster years) 

July 1. 1908 
March 20. 1917 
December 19, 1924 
June 1, 1933 
January 5. 1954 
July 3. 1976 

February 25. 1983 (officer in charge) 

May 17. 1983 (officer in charge) 
December 17. 1983 
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Bryn Mawr (appointment dates, including acting postmaster years) 


William J. Lawrence 

January 22, 1895 

Joseph B. Fowler 

August 25, 1901 

Alex P. Dallas 

November 3, 1903 

Charles J. Boone 

December 9, 1908 

Alex P. Dallas 

December 13, 1913 

Robert E. Swinney 

February 17, 1940 

Don 0. Rice 

March 13, 1944 

Inez A. Rice 

March 21, 1957 

Kathryn C. Kelsey 

April 30, 1967 

Frances F. Marcy 

February 27, 1978 (officer in charge) 

John C. Crider 

January 13, 1979 

Ernest Condinus 

December 23, 1980 (officer in charge) 

William R. Sanabria 

April 18, 1981 

Duffield Myers 

February 5, 1983 (officer in charge) 

Jose Giles 

March 2, 1983 (officer in charge) 

Jose Giles 

April 30. 1983 

LOMA LINDA FIRE STATIONS 

Fire chiefs, Loma Linda Department of Public Safety and before 

H C. White 

1922-1928 

Ray Mitchell 

1928-1944 

Francis Dinsmore 

1944-1962 

Ken Rairden 

1962-1967 

Joe Davis 

1967-1971 

Robert I. Rushing 

1971-1974 

James F. McMullen 

1974-1977 

L. David Teter 

1977-1980 

Peter Hills 

1980 


Fire Wardens, San Bernardino County, Loma Linda Station 


W. W. Skinner 
Jack Burke 
Frank E. Quadro 
Rex Griggs 
Don Manghart 


1946-1967 

1967-1972 

1972-1975 

1975-1979 

1979 
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CHRONOLOGY 

1810 Father Francisco Dumetz, from the Franciscan San Gabriel 
Mission, celebrated Mass in the presence of pagan Indians at 
Guachama (now within Loma Linda) on May 20, the day in 
the Roman Catholic calendar dedicated to Saint Bernardino of 
Siena. 

1819 Franciscan mission work began at Guachama, teaching former¬ 
ly nomadic Indians to cultivate the soil. 

1825 Major flood. 

1827 Jedediah Smith, first “Yankee” trapper known to have visited 
the valley, bought supplies at Guachama. 

1830 Probable date constructon of the Asistencia began. 

1842 The Mexican governor of Upper California, Juan B. Alvarado, 
granted the Rancho San Bernardino to the Lugo brothers, Jose 
del Carmen, Jose Maria, and Vicente, and their cousin Diego 
Sepulveda, June 21. (The site of the future Loma Linda had 
passed into private hands.) 

1851 A Mormon colony, led by Apostles Amasa Lyman and Charles 
Rich, bought a portion of the Rancho San Bernardino, in¬ 
cluding the site of the future Loma Linda, September 22. 

1853 Los Angeles County divided to form a new San Bernardino 
County. 

1857 Anson Van Leuven planted three orange trees at his ranch near 
the present junction of Mission Road with Mountain View’ 
Avenue, probably the first citrus planting in the San Bernar¬ 
dino Valley. 

1860 Horace Frink set out twelve orange trees at his ranch on Cot¬ 
tonwood Row (Mission Road). 

1861 Anson Van Leuven set out four acres of orange trees. When 
these came to bearing, the citrus industry had begun in the 
vallev. 

1867 Benjamin Barton, M.D., built the Barton Villa north of the 
Asistencia, in a section he developed which came to be called 
“Old San Bernardino.” 

1867 Major flood. 
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1871 Horace Frink began construction of his Hacienda Adobe (26248 
Mission Road), completed in 1874. 

1874 Anson and Elizabeth Van Leuven built their two-story brick 
home (10664 Mountain View Avenue), replacing an earlier 
home destroyed by fire. 

1875 Mound City Land Association incorporated, April 26. (The 
first Mound City project.) 

1876 Mound Station Post Office authorized by the U. S. Postmaster 
General, May 14. Wilford A. Boren, postmaster (closed in 
1877). 

1884 First Big Bear Dam completed, providing water for the valley. 
(The present arch dam was completed in 1911.) 

1884 Major flood. 

1887 Mound City Land and Water Company incorporated, May 3 
(the second Mound City project.) Streets again laid out, but 
with new names. 

1891 Major flood. 

1896 Captain Lewis Smith Davis built “Snug Harbor” (11170 Rit¬ 
chie Circle). 

1900 The Loma Linda Association incorporated, September 29. The 
association bought the Mound City properties and established 
the Loma Linda Hotel and Health Resort, (the resort that 
failed). 

1901 The “Lomalinda” Post Office opened. Milton Eskey, 

postmaster. (Discontinued in 1905, after which Loma Linda 
mail was routed via Redlands until 1908.) 

1905 The Loma Linda Hotel bought by John Burden, an agent for 
the Seventh-day Adventist church, August 24. (The church 
established the Loma Linda Sanitarium on the site.) 

1906 The Loma Linda College of Evangelists opened, October 2. 
Warren E. Howell “president of the faculty.” 

1906 First parochial elementary school opened in Loma Linda. 

1906 The college opened a general store and bakery on Anderson 
Street. 
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1907 Severe earthquake. 

1908 The Loma Linda Post Office reestablished, July 1. S. S. Mer¬ 
rill, postmaster. 

1909 The College of Medical Evangelists (precurser of the Loma 
Linda University) incorporated, December 9. George K. Ab¬ 
bott, M.D., first president. 

1910 “The Chapel On the Hill” (SDA) opened for services. 

1913 “The Great Freeze.” 

1916 Major flood, January 14-20. 

1918 Severe earthquake, April 16 (considerable damage in Loma 

Linda). 

1920 Seventh-day Adventist secondary school opened in Loma Linda 
(the Academy). 

1920 ARG Bus Line began service between Redlands and San Ber¬ 
nardino, through Loma Linda (the first public transportation 
serving Loma Linda, except for the railroad). 

1922 The first Loma Linda Volunteer Fire Department organized, 
August 28. H. C. White the first chief. 

1922 The first Loma Linda police force organized, August 28. H. 
McDowell the first chief of police. 

1924 The Advertiser (Loma Linda’s first newspaper) began publica¬ 
tion,“Now and Then.’’Wesley K. Nary, publisher and editor. 

1927 Major flood, February 11-19. 

1928 The Argus replaces the Advertiser. First issue date June 7. 
Wesley K. Nary, publisher and editor. (Last number, 

December 26, 1929.) 

1928 Pepper Drive (now Anderson Street north of the hill) paved by 
Virgil Capfer (Loma Linda's first paved street). 

1929 Dedication of the new Loma Linda Sanitarium and Hospital 
(now Nichol Hall), April 7. 

1929 First National Bank of Loma Linda opened, June 9; (closed 
May 6, 1935). 
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1930 Beginning of the “Great Depression.” 

1932 Daughters of the American Revolution, Arrowhead Chapter, 
placed Guachama Marker on Mission Road site of historic 
meeting of Father Francisco Dumetz with Valiev Indians, May 
20, 1810. 

1933 Severe earthquake (Richter Scale 6.3), March 10. 

1934 College Church (SDA) began holding services in Burden Hall. 

1936 First Loma Linda city directory published by Wesley K. Nary. 

1937 Loma Linda Food Company moved to Arlington, California. 

1937 Campus Hill Church (SDA) completed. 

1938 Major flood, February 28-March 2. 

1939 The Loma Linda Bulletin began publication, August 20. First 
publisher and editor, Leo O. Donahue (last issue, July 31, 
1974). 

1941 The College of Medical Evangelists resumed operation of a 
retail market. 

1941 The attack on Pearl Harbor, December 7. 

1943 The Army Specialized Training Program inaugurated on the 
campus of the college. 

1944 First Mass celebrated August 6 in the Sacred Heart Chapel 
(RC) in the converted schoolhouse in Bryn Mawr. 

1946 Justice Court established in Loma Linda. Van E. Unger judge 
from 1946 to 1977 (court discontinued in 1980). 

1947 The Loma Linda Beacon began publication, March 13. Wesley 
K. Nary, publisher and editor (last number, August 23, 1967). 

1948 Severe earthquake (Richter Scale 6.5), December 4. 

1955 La Loma Credit Union established. 

1955 The College of Medical Evangelists celebrated its fiftieth an¬ 
niversary with great fanfare. May 26. 
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1956 Business block occupied, fronting on Anderson Street, in what 
is now the Campus Plaza. 

1956 Loma Linda Post Office opened at the Anderson Street site, 
November 24. Olsen O. Wheeler, postmaster. 

1957 Citizens National Bank opened in quarters at the corner of 
Anderson and Mound Streets, July 28. (In two successive 
mergers this bank became the Security First National, which 
now occupies its own building on the corner of Anderson and 
Prospect Streets.) 

1958 Campus Cafeteria and adjacent Snack Shop opened. 

1958 Kiwanis Club organized. Frank Robinson first president. 

1958 Business and Professional Women's League, Loma Linda 
Chapter, organized; Juanita Powers first president. 

1959 Chamber of Commerce organized; Clarence Miller first 
president. 

1959 Optimist International, Loma Linda Chapter, organized; Kern 
Pihl, M.D., first president. 

1959 Saint Joseph the Worker Church (RC) occupied its new 
mission-style building on Mountain View Avenue, December. 
Congregation moved from Sacred Heart Chapel in Bryn Mawr. 

1960 First Loma Linda Community Fair, September. 

1960 College (now University) Church (SDA) occupied. September 

10 . 

1960 Linda Valley convalescent Home No. 1 opened. R. Clifford 
Dinning owner and administrator. 

1961 Loma Linda University (formerly College of Medical 
Evangelists) chartered by the state of California, July 1; God¬ 
frey T. Anderson, Ph.D., first president. 

1963 Loma Linda (University) Market and shops occupied new 
quarters on east side of present Campus Plaza. 

1963 Loma Linda University Scope first published, September 3; 

Jerry L. Pettis, editor in chief. 

1965 First year parade added to Community Fair. 
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1966 Heritage Gardens Convalescent and Retirement Center 
established; Daniel L. Cotton administrator. 

1967 La Sierra College, Riverside, became the College of Arts and 
Sciences of Loma Linda University, July 1. 

1967 Loma Linda University Medical Center opened, July 9. 

1968 Anderson Street railroad overpass completed. 

1968 Loma Linda - West Redlands General Plan approved (an in¬ 
itial step toward recognition of Loma Linda as a community). 

1969 Major flood, January 25-27. 

1969 Griffenhagen-Kroeger Report, favoring incorporation of Loma 
Linda. 

1970 Loma Linda Plaza (also known as Alpha Beta Plaza) officially 
opened, March 26. 

1970 General election established Loma Linda as a General Law 
city, September 22. 

1970 Incorporation of Loma Linda certified by the California 
secretary of state, September 29. 

1970 Loma Linda City Council met for first time, September 30, 
Judge Van Unger presiding; Douglas F. Welebir chosen first 

mavor. 

0 

1970 City council hired first city manager, Paul D. Bussey, October 
3 (served to October 11, 1973). 

1971 Severe earthquake (Richter Scale 6.6) destroyed the Veterans 
Administration Hospital at Sylmar, February 9. 

1971 President Richard Nixon visited Loma Linda to announce the 
decision to locate a Veterans Administration hospital in the 
community, August 20. 

1971 Lampman and Associates hired by the city to prepare a master 
plan for Loma Linda. 

1972 Loma Linda University broke the stalemate over the location 
of the Veterans Administration Hospital by offering to donate 
fifteen acres of land east of Benton Street, Febraury 23. 
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1972 Loma Linda Pulse began publication, March 21; Charles R. 
Wear publisher and editor (last number at year end). 

1972 Loma Linda Community Hospital officially opened, October 2; 
Daniel Cotton, administrator. 

1972 Barton Road landfill brought through Bryn Mawr. 

1973 Crocker Bank, Loma Linda Branch, occupied its Loma Linda 
Plaza location. 

1973 Official seal of the city approved by the city council, 

September 26. 

1974 George Bartch began serving as the second city manager, 
January 16 (served to January 31, 1977). 

1974 Kent W. Dickinson began serving as Loma Linda's second 
mavor, March 26. 

1974 First Loma Linda Fine Arts Festival, April. 

1974 Loma Linda City Historical Commission created by the city 
council; Godfrey T. Anderson, chairman, April 23. 

1976 Linda Valley Convalescent Homes consolidated at the Cole 
Street location. 

1977 Robert R. Mitchell began serving as Loma Linda’s third city 
manager, March 9. 

1977 Mountain View Plaza project approved by the city council, Ju¬ 
ly 26. 

1977 The Jerry L. Pettis Memorial Veterans Hospital dedicated, 
September 24. 

1978 The Bank of America, Loma Linda Branch, occupied its new 
building, corner of Mountain View Avenue and Barton Road. 

1979 Redlands Federal Savings and Loan Association, Loma Linda 
Branch, opened. 

1979 Elmer J. Digneo began serving as Loma Linda's third mayor, 
May 1. 

1979 LLU Faculty Medical Offices opened, September 4. 
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1980 Ardyce H. Koobs began serving as Loma Linda's fourth mayor, 

Mav 13. 

* 

1980 LLU Medical Center became a separate corporate entity, 
August 24. 

1980 Completion of the Mountain View Avenue railroad overpass. 

1981 Groundbreaking for basic science building called “Alumni 
Hall,” at west end of university quadrangle. 

1981 Extension of the Loma Linda boundaries northward to In¬ 
terstate 10 and eastward to California Street, January 13, June 
23. 

1981 Election raising Loma Linda to the status of a Charter City, 
June 2. 

1981 Certification of Charter Law City status by the California 
secretary of state, July 9, 1981 

1981 LLU Del Webb Memorial Library opened, August 24. 

1982 Manipal, India, becomes Loma Linda's sister city, April 20. 

1982 Loma Linda City Council approved sale of the Community 
Hospital to the LLU Medical Center Corporation, May 11. 

1982 Creation of Adventist Health System/Loma Linda Corporation, 
certified by the California secretary of state, June 3. (This con¬ 
solidated the LLU Medical Center, the Professional Plaza, the 
Community Hospital, and related corporations in the Loma 
Linda complex, not including the Jerry L. Pettis Memorial 
Veterans Administration Hospital.) 

1982 Chinese Church of Loma Linda (SDA) dedicated, June 12. 

1983 Dedication of the Headquarters Fire Station of the Loma Lin¬ 
da City Department of Public Safety, January 30. (The fire 
station is adjacent to the future location of the city’s ad¬ 
ministration building, or City Hall.) 
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